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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY / 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
499 Broadway, New York. 


AVERY GLIBUN. 


A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whose comic mili- 
tary letters, entitled ‘Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” have been #0 
successful. This new work, partly humorous and partly satirical, 
is the best novel of the kind ever produced in A'merica, and will 
make an immense sensation. *,* Large octavo, paper covers, 
$1.50—aleo cloth bound, extra, $2.00. 


RENSHAWBE. 
Another new and singularly exciting novel, by the author of 
“* Mary Brandegee,” which created a sensation among the novel 
readers a few years ago. *,* 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 


This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughable chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 
most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward's other books. Price $1 50. 


NOJOQUE: 

By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of that great sensation book, 
“The Impending Crisis of the South,” of which 140,000 copies 
were sold. 

It is a scorching book, this new one, and will have enemies 
everywhere ; but its facts, citations, and proofs, are of the most 
effective order; the book will be read by everybody North and 
South, and will have as much effect on public opinion now, as 
the author’s first famous book in 1860. 

Price $2, elegantly bound in cloth. 


THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 


And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie 
{Mowatt}, author of “Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc. 
*,* Price $1.75. 


\ 


BEAUSEINCOURT. 

An intensely interesting and powerful new novel by the author 
of “ The H hold of B rie,” which made such a sensation 
afew years ago., Price $1.75. *,* Also a new edition of Hovss- 
HOLD OF Bouvgris, two volumes in one, price $2.00, 


ta” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sol 









HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 
h 





£*<The Hudson, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
. BY 

BENSON J. LOSSING. 


') Ehabtrated by upwards of Three Hundred 


Enmgravings on Wood and Stéel, from 
e Drawings by the Author. 


1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
= - * Turkey Morocco...... 15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. hosing, to 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every A: ican 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 
tions.”"—New York Daily Times. 


‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 

shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 

valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami 

liar in pert, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
lome Journal. 





“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”—NV. Y. Evening Express. > 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not pee to his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


snd ceceep, attentth bas noma orate, if gee chee, 
asthe natural wond and bile beauti of the Hudson's 
course,”’— Brooklyn Daily Hagle. 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Naw YORK ..........cecensscceecsceeceesA8 DEY STRERT. 
Ep oer +..++-117 Sourm CLARKE STREET. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


CHURCH CHOIRS ARE SATISFIED 
That the best book for their use is ‘THE JUBILATE,” by L. 
O. Eumrson. Letters from all directions confirm the opinion 
that no collection of Church Music recently published has given 
such general satisfaction. Choirs the most fastidious in their 
tastes, and having the reputation of being “‘ very hard to please,” 
have acknowledged it to be just the book they want. Price 
$1 38 per copy. $12 a dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, 
CHARLES H. DITSON & Co., 
VAL Broadway, New York. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE SIX DAYS’ FESTIVAL 
AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND, 











in aid of the 


d 
ey ee ee en Ne of | under the most distinguished patronage, will take place at 
price, by 


@. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just elved an ext variety of their well known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, in all sizes of Type, and of entirely 
new patterns for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at 
the lowest importing prices. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
6% BBOADWAY, N. Y. 
STILL GREATER REDUCTIONS 











DOMESTIC COTTONS, 
WINE SHIRTING—YARD WIDE, at 12. PER YARD. 
64 BLEACHED SHEETING, ar %c. PER YARD. 
104 BLEACHED SHEETING, ar 87}<c. PER YARD. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


The Academy of Music, 
Monday, Dec, 9, comb’ extraordinary and un- 
preceden attractions, On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
- A FANCY FAIR, 
resided over by the elite of New York society and the 
seleprities of the dramatic profession, who have most generously 
volunteered, and at which 
RARE AND COSTLY PRIZES 
will be distributed to those ticket holders who may be fortunate 
enough to win them. 
On Tuesday evening, + 
A Grand Carnival Ball. 
The week’s festival will culminate on Saturday in 
A SUPERB MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
at which the most celebrated exponents of harmonic art will 


appear. 
Bo ons articles for the Fancy Fair are earnestly and 
reetiuiy solicited, which may be tranemitted to . 

L ¥. HARRISON, 


: Irving Hall, New York. 
Sensational particulars in future advertisements. 








BROADWAY & LOTH 8ST, 


NEW FAMILY BIBLE, 
The text is the authorized version, translated out of the Ori- 
ginal Tongues. 


The parallel passages are given with the text, saving valua- 
ble time to Biblical Students. 


The notes and comments are selected from Matthew Hear 
Scott, Clarke, Browne, Wesley, Horne, Ritto, and other cele- 
brated Biblical Critics. 


An introduction and concluding remarks to each Book. 
Forming at once the most valuable—as well as the most 
beautiful— 

EDITION OF THE SCRIPTURES 
EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES: 


Now publishing in 40 parts at 30 cents each. 
And superbly bound in Turgksr Morocco at $20, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Henry A. Brown, Manager. 

THE GREAT 
NORTHERN PLEASURE ROUTE. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS’ 
EXCURSION SEASON TICKETS, 
(1867.) 

NEW YORK AND RETURN 
Vu 


NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND SARATOGA, $35 50 





Drrro, Dirto, via QUEBEC, .............. 40 50 
Drrro, Drrro, vu WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE...... soceee 36 


Meals and Berths on Steamers between Toronto and Montreal 
included. 
THROOGH SLEEPING OARS FROM NEW YORE 
TO ST. ALBANS AND ROUSE’S POINT. Also, 
From Albany to Niagara Falls. 


American money taken at par, and tickets good till lst Novem- 
ber next. 


Passengers wishing to visit either the Saguenay River, or Lake 
Memphramagog, may diverge at Quebec and Sherbrooke respec 
tively ; the through Tickets being available on their return. 
Tickets for Sale at the General Agency, 
175 Broadway, New York, 
Also, at the 8t. Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, and other 
Hotels, and at the Principal Railway Ticket Offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St.Louis, Detroit 
Chicago, New Orleans, Buffalo, &c. 
EDW'D P. BEACH, Gen’ Agent. 


Sous’ tev, 10 1% Broapwar, New York. 





GTETSON HOUSE, 
LONG BRANCH, 





Financial Manager, THEO. MOSS, NEW JERSEY. 
—_ on Me SHE Mae Pemies ae 4 - the ‘the of 
mon 
YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY Sune, July, and August, a scason of three montha, will be taken 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, [ftp Branch ty person or letter Os every Tessdsy and Thur, 
Ce Ty eee oe day one of the can be seen at the Astor New 
gras rool attention. We supply everything in oug | York, between 12 and 1 o'clock. ey an. @00 
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THE ALBION! 








OCEAN STEAMSHIFS. 


ran mT AND & 4.8 woos 








FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage. ... .§80 


“Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 


0 FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
“Ohler Cabin Passage =: =. 9126 00 } Second Cabin Passage. . ..--970' 
payedle in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 

Berths not secured until paid for, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of'these 
A—r- Bills of ary edad pmo a 

Freight or Passage, apply to 
EK. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
‘sailing twice.a week, carrying} 


for 
a ed 





TEAM TO LIVERPOO! 
‘axiaxD). The Inman 
U; 8. Mails, 


FOR BREMEX VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, 


SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
pton, Havre ,and Bremen, at the 


(liom rain payable in gol in CK or its eq it in y 


First cabin $110; cash canst: steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
Sailing days from Now = + ha = gulpeanp emanated 
Jun - 53” daly -13 & 27 | Aug...... 10 & 24 

++-T&21 | Oct...... 5 & 19. | Nov.. aise 00. 
Wib Nelgie padmenfcbgadahge or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
te London or Brest, $110, and $30, 





eurrency. Tickets at Reduced rates av: le for six 
months, 
Billinge, fom Now York, Aug. 31 
REMAN TE --Qupnn ncn ho New re Bet 
eu Ptain Gloadell from New York, Oc. ia 





elegant British Iron Steamshi ip WILLIAM pomony will leave 
Pier No. 8, North River, for London, calling at Brest, on Satur- 
day, AUGUBT 31, at 12 M. 

Bo til further notice all the steamers of this line will call at 


Brest to land a. by Ly sold through by rail to Paris 
“reg wil be take 4 thro wagh Bills of Ladi given, to 
en ani ~~ 
and Dunkirk im 


— Antw Rotterdam, Ams 
yer pangs SPRY to to L-.-- N CLARK, 26 Broadway. 


oo & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
NEW. ROUTE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
VIA BRISTOL, R. I, 


The Narraganset Steamship Company’s new and magnificent 








THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE | 


ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 





THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S. 
Steamships ARAGO and F ULTON, in ith 
the New York Maile ae. Company’s steam ae issISSiPPi ond 

GUIDING STAR to Havre, carrying the io U. 8. from 
a ae North River, at noon, on the following days, call‘ng at 


ARAGO, H A. GapsDEN ...... SATURDAY, April by 
I 10 a cause. wocere SATURDAY, eae 


RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. IN, Townsenn....SATURD. RDAY, lL. 
BY THR on STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, GUIDING Sti Van 81cm. : aay a , May + 
. A. GanspEw une 
Tee ss eesete oss 6110 00) Sruanian ne Si0 00 And every FOURTEEN DAYS three 
Do to London.. 115 00 | Den io London". | PRICES of PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 
Do. to Paris..... 125 00 Do. to Paria....... oo ae yaa 


Poses? Wa as Ved Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, phn Bremen, &c., 


a mm Liverpool or 


$45. 
be bought here by phony sen for their 


“— further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN.G. D. 
way, New York. 


NATIONAL ATRA ny Pea rion co. 





TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM AND R 4 


. 
Br egeg,. Oe QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of 











876 
os! oon Pier ie ag River, every Saturday, at 12 
ve 


yt. size of all 1 these Steamshi: 5 admits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directl: .. #. Saloon; the pe ans es 


and nd ESP the rates lower than by any other 
each 
sears Ee “Jo. parties Whabing bo propay-the p the pas 


of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ( 
Dials for any a tiesued yable at Bank in Great Bri- 
jor any amount issued pa: an 
and Jrejand st the lowest rate, ‘ 
"=a from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold ; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For it or Cabin passage a) at the Orriczs or THs Com- 
pany, OT y/ahatetcoeage dahetoan tae Beaceae Olas 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. ‘ 
‘ F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


Second Class ..................000+ 
Through TT ialcets to London. 
An experienced Surgeon S board. 
The companies will not 


S extra. 


unless of | ha 
4, \ading, ‘bh ving value expressed, are signed 


K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. Co. 
Joa a: COMSTOCK, for N. ¥. and H. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
JOB, J. COMSTOCK, K, Agent, a 
road 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General ! pee in E Booen = 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


Sornsw Srzamers or tus Norte German Liuorp run 
rogaybetomn Nex New eer, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 


FROM oan gl SATURDAY. 
PROM SOUTMAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW VYORK,—tVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York To 
$75; Btocrage. $87°00. Yrom Banting tone Firs’ 
bin, $125; Second Cabin, $85; 0.” Price: man 
PFoese veousle sina ‘negn to London ak dH 
through bills of lading are sign terials iecainnattioons 
Mb ecipithintesd dettook'b crtacnea to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
ia-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


_ Bills of will not 
tteins mfiouse be delivered before goods are 
and Bremen at the 


FP Be ven For freight bf an at  dy to 
OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


Composed of the following first-class Steamships : 











PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’s 
“THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA. 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
' ‘Tmeover in Twawry-rwo Dars. 

Manachigs enithe ihseties 


seen eeeeeseoes 





he 





0 IPE Rete ssetepe 


Somreae te 


ald Steamshipe bee leave Pier 


‘clock, noon, 
anh Wass as seared pecan ee 
Company's t "Panama for Bax Fancisco,t eae 


eagngearm: at pea Sepa gi 


Departure of 11th of each month connects steam 
from amet Seaway can bentenee s+ ~~ 


company’ 8 aye Unina ‘Lite, testing Be ao 


first steamer of the 


» for Hong 
A discount eter Piya ney sence 
_gecond Cabin end es with Malia feet so 
thelr families, and school teachemy Soldiers ha oe 
One Hundred allowed each 
masters accompany and attend to laa 
. ehiléren without received on dock 
ne meee meee prapenrn and who 
yAD experienced Surgeon on board Medicine and attendance 
+.” Bor Passage Tickets or: atthe: 
tekst office, on the whatf toot of worts| 


| Stationery departments. 








R, LOWDEN, Agent, 98 W. Ceda 
DAVID MoCOARD, Agent in Now » Ange Pay = 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFPIOB, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Warxry Linz or Staamens*To asp Frou 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, re 
be aphen fo 21 and upwards, payable in any part 
Britain aud Ireland, can alw: 17 
obtained atlowest en ie paral pp Te. - 


Agratohg Ps 23 Broadwav. N. Y¥. 


<AnnON AND XOUTEFUL, VIGOUR are regained ' by 
Hz. BoLp’s 2 Sener ot Bocuu. 
SBubin’s Extracts. Fresh 


Great i 
importation uine. Retailed at only 90 cents a bottle. 
oot Ln DE’s, 588 Broadway. ae el Hotel. 


at GImMBRED 588 and 872 
ng en Reameed | Visiting Carts, ote Paper rand En- 
y Articles retailed 

















og cee for specie or valuables ba 


LONDON, | horg and the West, with but one 
or 


BRISTOL, Captain Benjamin Brayton, and 
PROVIDENCE. Captain B. M. Simmons, 

Will commence running on Long Island Sound, Monday, June 
1’, ee pier 40 North river, near foot of Canal street ‘adjoin- 
ing Albeay. pier ey | afternoon foonaom excepted], at 5 
o’clock, connec ristol with the Boston ro 4 Providence 
Railroad, reachin gat Bet with shorter railroad ride than by any 
other route. 

Distance by rail, 54 miles ; time, 1 1 hour and 30 minutes. 


steamers are the largest, stanchest and most elegant 
ever Lae A upon American rs of 3,000 tons burden. 


Engine of 2,800 horse power, thoroughly seagoing in all 
respects, fitted in the most substantial manner, with water-tight 
compartments, narrow guards, boilers below decks, and with 
every arrangement for comfort and safety. 





In the number and size of their staterooms, and extent and 
splendor of their accommodation, they are unsurpassed, and in 

tg coger ge sou to ocean steamers, 

Staterooms ckets for sale and treigh ommage 
—~ made at the 0 ny of the Company, on the seit In New 
or! 








CENTRAL RAILRUAD OF NEW JERSEY 
From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 
Smee at Hampton Junction with the Dela Lacka- 
4 Letern Raliroad, and at Keston with the Neley 
Railroad and its connections, forming U. 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 
GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 
SPRinc ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : 
6.30 a. m., for Flemington, Easton, aw Wi Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahan &e. 
9a. m., Fast Line for Easton, 


cS and but two ehanges to 
, with Northern Central ra Philadelphia and Erie 
Ruliroed Yor Erie and the Oi! ions. Conn at Junetion 
with Delaware, Lackawanna avd Western Railroad for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &c. 
ee ae East Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre 


3. ber Pp. -* wy = for Piaingele. 


4 r Easton. 

5 p. “7 . My -eStncinnatl Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 

cChusk, Reading, re oo ae Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

Connects at seremeterg Williamsport, Erie, &c. 

Sleeping cars to Pit‘sb 

5 p. m., for Somerville enna Flemington. 

6 15 p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations. 

hoo hm.” We —— Exprees—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 

m., Wes r 

Harrisburg, Pittsbu , and the West. Sleeping Care from Jersey 

City through to Pitts! burg every e 

Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad o Mem Jersey, Foot of of eerty Street, N. R., at No. 

iv Astor House, at No. 254,271 and 526 Broadway, and "No. 10 


Greenwich 5 ot 8, Bu n 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 
Da: fe Rochester, Buffalo, Salaman: 

mp hin: — al pointe West and South. a 

830 A.M. ee for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


mae Express Mall West bal toe Bouth. joes 


on P. J, Train, for = and intermedia Ang 
a9 at Bterling’s Janetion, Tu 
ar, a0 an oy tation — ot Turner’s, to Fort. Jervis, 
an 
5.09 PM Wa P Trai for menteen, fer and ae, Bema Stations. 
eptses, juffalo, Salaman: 

petirk and all points Sou and West. an 
6.00 P.M. Way Train tor ote and Intermediate 


7.00 P.M. Ne Suthion Gale- 
manca, Dun and ey aga noe Wee! and south. By By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- 


cinnati without ¢ 
8.00 P.M. a y, for the West. 


d Paterson 
etn ft 12 00 M, aad tion 3.80, 6.30 and 11.00 PM. 
ee ween nesday te a Theatre Train at 12.00 o’clock, for Suffern 











Sunpar Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5. 00. P. M. for Paterson—7.90 P 1 Night Express, tor Dunkirk, 
Salamaoca and all points West’ and South— 


nea. Dunkirk and But- 


ress Trains run through to 
falo whhout ae ay and in direct connection with 








tistic a alent Wholeel Fr a 
tion of samples ioe received). baw Cards for visiting. and 
Wedd novelties in the Cara Ei ving aud 

ne REDE'S, 588 cod B72 way. 











wicrdtl 


Loe Ventilated ted and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all it Trains. 
Tickets can -be obtained at the Compan "s offices 241 

x: a Ghapbers 


“iH. BIDDLE, 





vous and dedlliatea MAN I (Suandistly cae Hanson's BE: 
Taact Bucuv, 


atet? wot wat GAT 


Bt, New wa tae Eee ok 
brs Ms Sea \ ag’. Gen’l Bup’t, 





























Calum, non animum, mutant, gus trans mare currunt. 


adopted Heinrich von Gertingen, an orphan boy, the son of 
an early friend and companion in arms, and the ntative 
of an ancient but impoverished house, to whom he purposed 
to bequeath his inheritance and his name. Not long, how- 
ever, after this event, his daughter was born. And as Roso- 
wina, after her mother’s early death, advanced in the blpssom 
of youth, shé became the pride and happiness of ‘her fatter’s 
age, and never caused him a sorrow, save in the reflection 
— some - she would leave the paternal for the conjugal 
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now that troubled him was his ado son. 
The growing boy, while manifesting a becoming taste for 
knightly accomplishments, and obtaining success in their dis- 
play, nourished in his breast the germ of fi ons ; which, 








Riterature. 


AN ALPINE ADVENTURE. 


“ O’était un guerre avec le Matterhorn”—said a Zermatt peasant 


of the many attempts to scale this great mountain. 


They warred with Nature, as of old with Gods 
The Titans ; like the Titans too they fell, 
Harled from the summit of their hopes, and dashed 
Sheer down pitous tremendous crags, 
A thousand deaths in one. ’Tis o’er, and we 
Who sit at home, and by the peacelul hearth 
Read sad tale, made wise by the event, 
May moralize of folly and a thirst 
For barren honour, truitful of no end. 
Tis well : we were not what we are, without 
That cautious wisdom, and the sober mind 
Of prudence, steering calm ’twixt rock and storm. 
Yet, too, methinks, we were not what we are 
Without that other fiery element— 
The love, the thirst for venture, and the scorn 
That aught should be too great for mortal powers ; 
That yet one peak in all the skyey throng 
Should rise unchallenged with unvanquished snows, : 
Virgin from the beginning of the world. 
Such fire was theirs: O not for fame alone, 
That coarser thread in all the finer skein 
That draws adventure, oft by vulgar minds 
Deemed man’s sole aim ; but for the high delight 
, To tread untrodden solitudes, and feel 

A sense of power, of fullest freedom, lost 

In the loud vale where Man is all in all. 

For this they dared too much: nor they alone, 

They but the foremost of an Alpine band, 

Who in the life of cities pine and pant 

For purer air, for peak, and pass, and glen, 

With slow majestic glacier, born to-day, 

Yet with the trophies of a thousand 

Ona its scarred bosom ; till its icy bonds 

It burst, and rush a torrent to the main. 

Such sons still hast thou England: be thou proud 

To have them, relics of thy younger age. 

Nor murmur if not all at once they take 

The care and burden on them. Learn of them! 
rte Youth has its teaching, too, as well as age. 

j We grow too old too soon: the flaxen head 
Of childhood apes experience’ hoary crown, 
And prudent lisps ungracetal aged saws. 


* + _ a 

Forth they went, 

Fearless and gay as to a festival, 

One clear, cold morn: they climbed the Virgin height ; 

They stood where still the awestruck gazer's eye 

Shudders to follow. There a little while 

They spake of home, that centre whose wide arms 

Hold us where’er we are, in joy, or woe, 

On earth, in air, and far on stormy seas. 

Then they turned homeward, yet not to return. 

It was a ful place, and as they crept 

Fearfully down the giddy steep there came 

A slip—no more—one little slip, and down 

Linked in a living avalanche they fell, 

Brothers in hope, in triumph, and in death ; 

gus were divided. One remained 

To their story, and to bury them. 





UNDER THE TREES. 


Under the trees in summer time, 
Under the chestnut trees, 
Looking up into their cool green shade 
By a thousand layers of green leaves made, 
hen the clustering flowers are past their prime, 
And the idle bers breeze 
Slyly shakes the branches to and fro, 
And brings down a shower of summer snow 
In the golden summer time. 


Under the trees in summer time, 

Under the trees I lie, 

Peeping up into their boughs to see, 

If the sun can dart One ray on me, 

Whilst drowsily sounds the sheep-bell’s chime 
And the babbling brook goes by ; 

An¢ the birds sing cheerily many a tale 
Whisper’d to them by the passing gale, 

In the golden summer time. j 


Under the trees in summer time 
I lie and dream of thee, 
foe I tow on to come, thou and I 

-* m n as io days gone b 
When hing summer is in her priate, 

Beneath chestnut tree ; 

When the listening breeze may tell each bird 

The sweetest secret that ever it heard 

In the golden summer time. JuLIa GoppARD. 





THE BRIDE OF AMERSTEIN. 


A LEGEND OF BADEN. 
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Four hours distant from the city of Baden, near the market 
wood-crowned emi- 
Forest, stood the Castle of Waldenfels. It 
is now a heap of ruins, and scarcely can the traveller discover 

jlo — was formerly the residence of an opulent and 


y. 

In the thirteenth century, Sir Beringer, last of his race, in- 
habited the castle of Waldenfels. His lately departed consort 
had bequeathed him an only dsughter, Rosowina by name. 

o had oftimes felt distressed 
the name and 
feeling, he had 


while they caused distress and anxiety to the ord ot Walden- 
fels, impressed his daughter with terror and revolted feeling. 
At length, when Rosowina had attained her sixteenth year, 
she became to Heinrich the object of a wild and desperate de- 
votion. He repressed the sentiment awhile, but at length 
yielded himself its slave. He persecuted Rosowina with his 
ill-timed and terrible addresses; and one day, having found 
ber alone in the castle garden, be cast himself at her feet, and 
swore by all that was holy and dear that his life was in her 
hand, and that without her he must become the victim of an 
agonising ‘despair. Rosowina’s terror and confusion were 
boundless ; she had never experienced the smallest feeling of 
affection for the youth, but rather regarded him with aversion 
and alarm. She knew not at the moment how to act, or what 
to say. At that instant her father appeared. The confusion 
of both sufficiently discovered what had occurred : in a burn- 
ing rage Sir Beringer commanded the unhappy youth in- 
stantly to quit the castle for ever. With one wild glance at 
Rosowina, Heinrich obeyed; and -muttering, “The miser, 
thou last brought upon my life come upon thine own,” rus! 
despairingly away. Next morning his body was found in the 
Marg, his countenance hideously distorted, and too well ex- 
pressing the despair with which he left the world. Efforts 
were made, so far as possible, to conceal the horrid truth from 
Rosowina, but in vain ; time, however, softened the features 
of the ghastly memory. She had now completed her seven- 
teenth year, and was already celebrated as the beauty of the 
surrounding country. And not — was her beauty the sub- 
ject of universal praise; her maidenly modesty, her goodness 
of heart, her prudent, thoughtful, intelligent cast of mind 
were the theme of commendation with all who had enjoyed 
the privilege of her society. 
A few hours’ distance from the Castle of Waldenfels, in the 
pleasant valley through which rush the clear waters of the 
Alb, si the monastery of Herrenalb. The Holy Virgin 
Pp oO foundation, and the day on which the 
church celebrates the festival of her Nativity was annually ob- 
served as the grand holiday of the convent, when the monks, 
to do honour to this occasion, exhibited all the splendour and 
magnificeu¢e which Christian bounty had placed at their dis- 
posal, and spared no expense to entertain their gifesis in the 
most “ta and sumptuous manner. And now Sir Ber- 
inger of Waldenfels had promised his Rosowina to ride over 
to Herrenalb with her the next St. Mary’s day. He was ever 
a man of his word, how should he now be otherwise, when 
that word assured a pleasure to the darling of his heart? 

Bright and genial rose the autumnal morning when Sir 
Beringer and Rosowina, with a small retinue, rode over the 
hills to Herrenalb. The knight and his daughter w ur- 
teously and hospitably received by the Abbct and his monks. 
The presence of the noble heiress of Waldenafels excited much 
interest and observation in the minster church; but the 
maiden herself appeared uncoascious of the fact. Seldom, 
however, as she found herself disturbed by worldly thoughts 
in her devotions in the castle chapel at Waldenfels, the splen- 
dour of the monastic church and services, and the innumera- 
ble hosts of worshippers, were to her so new, that she felt 
tempted, from time to time, to give a momentary glance 
arouod her. On one occasion her gaze encountered a pair of 
eyes which seemed to rest on the attraction of her couaten- 
ance with an earnest yet respectful expression, and, inexpe- 
rienced as she was, she was at no loss to comprehend its 
meaning. The er was a stately youth, who was leaning 
against a pillar. His strong-built aod well-proportioned 
frame, his noble and expressive countenance, and even his 
rich and tasteful apparel, were well adapted to fix the atten 
tion of a youthful maiden of seventeen, while his whole de- 
meanour convinced her how deeply he was smitten with the 
power ot her charms. 

The service over, the worshippers dispersed, and the sump 
tuous abbey opened its hospitable gates to all who could ad- 
vance any claim to entertainment. A sister of Rosowina’s 
mother was a nua in the cloister of Frauenalb, and Rosowioa 
was permitted occasionally to visit her, and had here enjoyed 
the opportunity of making the acquaintance of several noble 
young ladies of the neighbourhood. Sne metsomeof them on 
this occasion, whom she accompanied into the spacious gar- 
den of the convent. Among these was the young OCvuntess 
Agues of Eberstein, with whom as she was sauntering through 
an avenue of umbrageous beeches, suddenly there stood betore 
her the Abbot of the convent and the young man who had at- 
tracted her attention in the church, who, side by side, had 
em from a side-way path into the main walk. Rosowina 
trembled in joyful alarm as sne recognised her admirer: her 
first thought was to return or retreat, but, without a manifest 
discourtesy, this was now impossible. Neither was the 
Countess es at all willing to escape, but rather forced for- 
ward the reluctant Rosowina, welcoming at the same time the 

outhful a as her beloved brother, the Count O:to of 
Eoerstein. After mutual salutations, Agnes introduced Roso- 
wina to her brother, who was delighted to recognise ia the ob- 
ject of his admiration the friend of his sister. He made ad- 
vances towards a conversation, but the Abbot, whose heart 
wes less sensible to beauty, would not, even for a few short 
minutes, postpone the subject of their discussion. At the 
banquet, however, which followed, it was easy for the Count 
of Eberstein, from his high connection with the monastery, 
to choose his place, and he placed himself opposite Sir Berin- 
ger and his daughter. The knights had met occasionally be- 

re, and @ nearer acquaintance was soon made. To an en- 
gaging Sir Otto united the attractions of polished man- 
ners, of knowledge extensive for that period, acquired by resi- 
dence in most of the courts of Europe, and of a lively conversa- 
tional talent, which rendered him everywhere a welcome ad- 
dition to society. With so many claims on her d, it was 
little wonderful that Rosowina should accept with pleasure 
the homage of the Count, and encourage in his breast the most 
delightful of hopes. 

About that time the Counts of Eberstein had built a new 
castle above the beautiful valley of the Murg, not far from the 
family residence of their ancestors. The splendour of Neue- 
berstein was the subject of universal conversation, and all who 
had the opportunity of seeing the new palace were: eager to 
embrace the pri 
Knight of W 
was no lesa 








An invitation from Count Otto to the} in 


Warm and mild shone the bright au gun on the lovely 
valley of the Murg,.as Sir Beringer aud his daughter rode on 
beside the crystal stream ; nor could Rosowina suppress the 
thought how she might ére long ascend the steep winding 
no longer its visitor, but its mistress. 

Sir Otto met his guests at the castle gate,and, with eyes beam- 
ed te joy, more especially as he saw the joy was mutual, 
li Rosowina, from her palfrey.. ‘Aher brief rest and re- 
freshment, the inspection of the castle began. Halls and 
chambers were duly examined, and at last. the party 
the rampart of the loftiest tower, whence an enchanting pros- 

t met the eye. Far below them the | its rest- 
ess waters, now flowing peaceful betwee “henka of lively 
green, now toilsomely forcing its passage between wild masses 
of rock. On either side the dusky hills towered above the 
scene; and here and there now glimmered out of the ahadow 
of the forest a solitary mountain village, now a mass of might 
cliffs; and as the eye descended the rapid mountain siresee it 
rested on the blooming plain of the Rhige, where, in the violet 
tints of distance, arise the awful barrier of the Vosges, it 
in the magnificent spectacle stood Rosowina, unable to, satiate 
her eye on the glorious picture, and unaware that Olto was 
close beside her, contemplating with secret pleasure the beau , 
tiful spectatress. At length the involuntary exclamation es- 
caped her, “ A paradise indeed !” 

hen found she herself softly clasped in a gentle arm, and 
her hand affectionately pressed, while a well known voice ut- 
tered, softly, “And would not Rosowina make this placé ‘a 
paradise indeed,’ were she to share it with me!” 

Unable now to suppress her feelings, Rosowina replied by a 
glance more expressive than any words. She returned that 
evening with her father to Waldenfelds the happy afflanced 
4 te) bight oe of Eberstein. aes . 

no a bright spring morning, symbolising well the i 
of the lovers, the marriage solemnity was held at the Guster 
Neueberstein, with all the pomp state of the period, which 
few understood better than Otto to display. From towers and 
battlements innumerable banners, with the Eberstein colours 
and blagonry, floated gallantly in the morning breeze, and the 
portal, adorned with wreaths and arras, cast wide its hospita- 
ble gates. Towards noon appeared, in the midst of,a glitter- 
ing t, the bride, magariooany estared. but brighter in 
her aan ble beauty ; and all praised the choice of Otto, 
and aqresd that he could have selected no worthier object to 
grace his halls. wina, however, felt igen urna | dis- 
tressed. It was not the confusion of maiden modesty—it was 
not the embarrassment of the bride—that combat the se- 
renity of her heart. She knew not herself what it was; but it 
weighed upon her mind like the foreboding of a threa’ 
misfortune. An image, moreover, arose to her thought w’ 
Jong had seemed to have vanished from her memory, even 
that of the unhappy Heinrich von Gertingen. She endea- 
voured to repress her anxiety, and succeeded so well that the 
happy bridegroom saw not the cloud of sorrow that shaded 
the fair brow of his bride. But when the priest had spoken 
the words of blessing, the last spark of gloomy foreboding was 
extinct, and with uatrdubled tenderness she returned her 
bridegroom’s nuptial kiss, reproaching him smilingly, and yet 
seriously, for exclaiming, as she did, with solemn appeals, 
all the joys of paradise, ang all the bliss of heaven were poe 
and insipid pleasures in comparison of ths happiness w: 
he enjoyed in calling her his own. 

The nuptial banquet followed. It was served with profuse 
splendour ; but when the joy was at its height, and the castle 
resounded with jubilant voices, and the daace was about to 
begin, a pase announced a knight, who wished to 
speak to ridegroom ; and forthwith a figure walked into 
the hall. The stranger’s grmour and mantle were black, and 
he wore his vizor down. He proceeded with stately advance 
to the place where the newly-wedded pair were seated at the 
table, made a low reverence, and spoke with a hollow and 
solemn tone: 

“I come, honoured Count of Eberstein, on the part of my 
master, the powerful monarch of Rachenland, to whose court 
the celebrity of this occasion and your bride has come, to as- 
sure you of the interest which he takes in your person, and his 
gratification in the event of this day.” 

His speech was interrupted by a page, who, kneeling, pre- 
sented him with a goblet of wine. Bat the waved 
aside the honour, and requested, as the highest favour which 
could be shown him, that he might lead the first dance with 
the bride. None of the company had heard of Rachenlaad ; 
but the knowledge of distant couatries was not then exten- 
sive, and the representative of a mighty prince could not be 
refused the usual courtesy. 

Rosowina, however, at the first appearance of the stranger 
koight, had experienced an unaccouatable shuddering, which 
amouated almost to terror, as, leading her forth to the dance, 
ne chilled her whole trame wita the freezing touch which, 
even through his gauntlet, seemed to pierce her very heart. 
Sune was forced to summon all her strength to support herself 
duriog the dance, and was paiofully impatient for its concla- 
sion. At length the desired moment arrived, and her partner 
conducted her back to her seat, bowing co , aad 
thankiog her. Bat at that instant she felt even more acutely 
the icy coldaess of his hand, while his glowing, penetrating 
eye, through his visor, seemed to burn for a moment into her 
very soul. As he turned to leave, a convulsive pang rent her 
aeart, aud, with a shriek, she sank lifeless on the floor. In- 
stant and universal was the alarm; all rushed to the scene of 
the calamity ; and in the confusion of the moment the stranger 
knight vanished. 

Inexpressible was the grief of all. In the bloom of beauty 
and rich fulness of youth lay the bride, cold and inanimate, a 
stark and senseless corse. pore A ivable appli was 
tried to recal departed life; but departed it had for ever, and 
and when it 
a doubt that not the smallest hope remai the 
silence left the house of mourning, and the inhabitants of the 
castle were left alone with their sorrow. 

Three days had now passed away. The corpse of Roso- 
wina rested in the vault of the castle » and the mourn- 
ee ee last honours to the dead, had again de- 
parted. Otto, left alone at Eberstein; refused all human con- 
solation. The first stupefaction of sorrow had now given 
_ to a clamorous and bound! He cursed 
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1867 THE ALBION: 


having either the one or the other, and public attention can- yee against 6,330 coe covered by the muzzle-loading, and | ercise of hospitality towards forei ; the court of Persia is, 
not be too loudly called to the fact. 821 by the ‘loading Armstrong. The mean radial | beyond all comparison, the most dreary place of sojourn that 
It must be candidly admitted that the duty of a military ad-| error of the Whitworth, at this range of four miles and a half,| can fall to the lot of a diplomatist. It is not until after a resi- 
ministration, during a time of scientific revolution such as| was 65°8 yards, that of the Armstrong guns being respectively | dence at this court, that one fully understands the feeling that 
that of the last ten years, is neither simple nor easy. Time | 116-2 and 123°3. Penetration, tested by firing against a solid | prompted Xerxes, king of Persia, to offer a reward to him 
enters so intimately into all questions of safety—the possible | mass of brickwork, 40 ft. thick, at a distance of 750 yards, was | who should invent a new pleasure. 
enemy may not choose to wait till we are ready to receive | 7°25 ft. made by the Whitworth solid shot for 4°75 ft. made by| Custom, imperious custom, prevents the Shah from eating or 
him. If the question of the best weapon cannot de solved | the muzzle-loading Armstrong. drinking with any except the ladies of his family, save on two 
impromptu, but has to wait the proof, or the improvement,| When it is remembered that these results are due to the | occasions in the year, when he dines with some of the highest 
that can only be given by ted experiment, we are none | employment of the same system which, in 1857, produced a princes. The dishes for the royal table are sent up covered, 
the less bound to be provided with the best weapon known. | rifle that beat the Government arm more than three to one, | and sealed with the cook’s seal, which is only broken in the 
There are, therefore, two requisites equally important to be planting the average of its shots, at a range of 800 yards,| presence of the king. The following is the ceremonial ob- 
borne in mind by a Minister ot War and his ad One is | within a circle of 4} in. mean radius, against an area of 27 in. | served when, as on the royal birthday, or on the feast of the 
to have readily and promptly under hand the best known | mean radius in the other, it seems to us that there can be no|old Persian new-year, the foreign diplomatic body present 
and proved weapons; the other is, patiently and cautiously | room to hesitate as to the system on which the British army | their congratulations to the Shab. Preceded by the master of 
to take the advice of the most experienced and able mechan-| and navy ought to be armed. In availing themselves of the|the ceremonies and his cane of office, the ministers pass 
ics, and steadily to prosecute experiment on the value of pro- | services of Sir W. Armstrong for the development of his own | through the various courts of the house of the Lord’s Anointed : 
jected improvements. It can, perhaps, hardly be expected | weapon, the Government of the day, no doubt, exercised a| they pass by the hall that looks down on the court in which 
that a of State, or a Commander-in-Chief, in the | wise discretion. Whether after having so far departed from | is held the general salam ; they pass by the travelled pees 
present generation, should master the simple outlines of the | the time-honoured routine, as to take the advice of an eminent | throne ; by a stately guard of soldiers portrayed by Persian 
scientific problem, see clearly what ordnance ought to be, and | civilian, on a subject on which he was at home, and military | artists on the walls; by a gushing source of clearest water, 
thus distinguish between that experiment which forms the} men were inexperienced, the Government went rather too far, | flowing over coomalled tiles of Persian blue; by a labyrinth 
pathway of practical science and that which is merely empi-|it is now scarcely necessary to inquire. In all cases of the | of walks through gardens that diffuse the sweet odours of the 
Tical. But the more fully a statesman is aware of the nature | kind, the sage maxim “‘ Quique in sud arte credendum” cannot | rose and the jasamine ; by a pond of water in which a model 
of the problem which involves the efficiency of th national | be neglected without misfortune. For the War-office and for | steamer floats ; until, taking time from the master of the cere- 
defence, the more earnestly will he insist on the two points | the Navy to avail themselves of the best civil professional ad-| monies, the ministers, and those who follow them, suddenly 
we have named—full supply of proved weapons, and careful | vice in such matters as the manufacture of firearms, is a duty | stand still for a moment, during which the master of ceremo- 
inquiry as to the capacity of better ones. so obvious that it seems useless to insist on it. The only | nies bends double, and the Europeans raise the right hand and 
he invention of gunpowder drove arrows from the field. | danger lies in the exclusive reliance on one adviser and one| perform a military salute. After another advance, the same 
It was rather from the power of powder to project masses | system, when there is a fair question to be settled amongcom-| sudden halt is repeated; and as the representatives of the 
immovable by less forcible means, than from increased excel- | petitive weapons. But when, on the one hand, are various | foreign powers are now approaching the king, they put off 
lence of shooting, and also from the greater portability, and | systems, each more or less undergoing constant modification, | their outer shoes from off their feet, that no dust from the 
greater ease of manufacturing the new missiles, that the | for small arms, field guns, and heavy cannon, contrasted with,|onter world may defile the nostrils of majesty. After the 
clumsy match-lock and the not very much more precise | On the other band, one comprehensive plan, slowly matured | master of ceremonies has performed his part, at this point of 
musket came to supersede the well-tried yew. The explosive |from exhaustive experiment, and resulting in an undisguisa-| the ceremonial, a slight movement of the fingers of the right 
system, as a whole, drove out the elastic system, as a whole, | ble triumph against every competi or, though in many respects | hand is made by the king that sits upon the throne, and the 
by the great superiority of the tormer as to the heavier artil-| hardly fairly tested against rival weapons, already bearing the | procession moves onward once more. Under the shade of 
lery. As to the small arms, the question is more open. The| prestige of “the Service,” the minister who hesitates to take | the stately chenar-trees, up the marble steps that lead to the 
bayonet may have had more to do with this than the bullet.| council of the engineer who has so far demonstrated the] presence-chamber, through the portal veiled with a Cashmere 
The battle of Waterloo was the most terrible, as to the ray-| soundness of his views incurs a very heavy responsibility in | shawl, pass plumed heads, and stars, and orders, and again each 
ages of cannon, known in our history up to 1815; but, if we| the face of the country.—Builder. right hand is raised to the brow in salute. Of these greetings 
compare the results of the musketry in that critical encounter ae oe —such is the Persian etiquette—the king takes no notice 





















































with those of the arrow flights at Crecy or at Agincourt, it ia 
not so clear that the bullet, with all the advantage it verived 
from explosive propulsion, equalled as a projectile the cloth- 
yard shaft. In matter of precision, if not of range, the former 
seems to have been certainly the inferior. 

Now, the increased precision of modern arms follows from 
che attempt to give to the bullet one main characteristic of the 
arrow. Instead of merely blowing a ball from the mouth of 
an intensified pea-shooter, such as the old smooth-bore mus- 
ket, the rifle gave a spin to the projectile, which thus was 
enabled to sustain a more regular flight. To ensure the spin 
the bullet was, in the Minié and other early rifles, lengthened 
from a spherical to a conoidal form. But no actual investi- 
gation into the best proportions between diamater and length 
of bullet, or into the relation between the rapidity of spin to 
be given to the projectile, and the range through which it was 
to be propelled, appears to have been systematically attempted 
before the experiments of Mr. Whitwortb. That eminent me- 
chanician was certainly one of the first practically to grasp the 
truth that the first point in offensive science was to determine 
the best form of projectile, and that from this was to be de- 
duced the best form of projecting weapon. Equally important, 
although a perfectly distinct subject of investigation trom the 
question of form, is that of the nature of the best materia! to 
be employed, whether for bullet or for gun. The third ele- 
ment—the nature of the projectile force—does not at this time 
require investigation, from the fact that the question is not 
how to increase, but how to manage, the explosive power of 

uppowder. So long as the powder is stronger than the gun, 
ft is the weaker portion of the destructive machinery that de- 
mands the first attention of science. 

Avoiding any minuteness of detail, it appears that the result 
of systematic and exhaustive experiments established the best 
form of projectile, a form which mathematical science might 
perhaps have predicted, but which positive knowledge owes 
to Mr. Whitworth. A bolt, some three times longer than its 
diameter, and with a twist around its axis four times more 
rapid than that which the Enfield rifle was calculated to im- 
part to its leaden projectile, flat-headed, when destined to pe- 
netrate hard bodies, and tapered behind, to diminish the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere, such was the last step in the series 
of missiles that commenced with the smooth pebbles of the 
shepherd's scrip. 

he barrel is the reciprocal of the bolt. The form arrived 
at as the result of Mr. Whitworth’s experiments, in which the 
means of accurate mechanical manufacture were considered 
as thoroughly as the question of projection, was a twisted 
hexagonoidal tube. Shot and barrel are capable of being so 
turned out of hand that, if the former be sent home by the 
ramrod, the touch-hole being stopped with the finger, the elas- 
ticity of the condensed air is sufficient to return the bullet to- 
wards the muzzle as the ramrod is withdrawn. Greater wind- 
age is allowed in practice; but the perfect freedom of the 
— from tendency to jam or to rack is shown very dis- 

ctly by so delicate an experiment. 

With this form of bolt, and with this form of barrel, pro- 
jectiles of ~p diameter, from the }-in. of the small bore rifle 
to the 5j-in. of the 70-pounders actually tried, or to the still 
larger calibres of our future guns, attain the widest range, and 
the greatest accuracy as yet known to be possible. In the ex- 
periments conducted at Shoeburyness in 1864 and 1865 be- 
tween the breech loading Armstrong 12-pounder, the muzzie- 
loading Armstrong 12-pounder,and the Whitworth 12-pounder, 
the committee report that the range of the latter gun was 29 
per cent. superior to that of the two former; the Whitworth 
projectile, fired at an elevation of 33 deg. attaining the dis- 
tance (in the mean of nine shots) of 8,776 yards, against the 
waar distances of 6,788 and 6,774 gained by the com- 

ing bullets. For accuracy the superiority of the Whit- 
worth ranges from 17 per cent. above the Armstrong muzzle- 
loader up to 900 yards, to 100 per cent. above it trom 3,000 to 
8,600 yards; the muzzle-loading Armstrong, in its turn, being 
from 25 to 48 per cent. superior to the breech-loading Arm- 
strong. This result is derived from comparative trials with 
solid shot. As to shell and case, the question of the compara- 
tive projectile value of the different patterns brought furward 




























































x whatever, but remains all the while unmoved, with his eyes 
PERSIAN ETIQUETTE. fixed as if on vacancy. If his majesty be seated, chairs are 
Persia is par excellence the country of etiquette and ceremo-| Placed before him for the chiefs of the different mis- 
nious observances, and these have given birth to a sort of| sions, into which they introduce themselves without having 
preverbial expression concerning Persian politeness. The | been told to do so. . 
politeness of the Persian is only superficial, when it exists at} The other bers of the remain standing in the 
all, and it has no affinity with the pleasing manners that are | royal presence, as do the vizir for foreign affairs, and four of 
born of true gentleness of soul. When rudeness can be prac- | the king’s uncles, bearing respectively the globe, and the scep- 
tised with impunity, no man on earth is more capable of being | tre, and the sword, and the shield of state. : 
rude than a Persian. With many of that nation, the sole mea-| The king is sumptuously arrayed in a tunic of blue velvet, 
eure of conduct towards others is the amount of slight or in- {embroidered with pearls; the buttons of the tunic are single 
snit which it is calculated others will put up with. Ifa visit 1s, each of the size of a black-bird’s egg. The king’s sword 
can be enserted from a stranger of consequence, and the re-| 18 attached to a belt, which, like Sabrina’s chariot, is 
turn visit, under some pretence, be left unpaid, such a pro- ’ 
ceeding is regarded in the light of a triumph of Siplomees ; if bapa eag me ene = 
the stranger be not a man of consequence, then the triumph . . tot 
may be heightened by allowing him to wait upon the Persian The same priceless belt supports his dagger, which is valued 
great man, and then dismissing him without his having been | ®t 4 Quarter of a million sterling. On his shoulders he wears 
received at all by the person whom he had come to see. a pair of diamond-studded epaulets. Oa his right arm glitters 
The exact bearing of one man towards another is ted | the sister diamond to the Kob-i-noor, and which is known as 
by custom. Before the king, everygone bends his body low, “the Mountain of Light.” The jika, or ornament which de- 
and passes his hands at the same time down his thighs to his | Corates his hat, is composed of sprays of emeralds and dia- 
knees, Betore a prince, every one rises; and, in turn, one of| monds. Round his neck hangs a rosary of pearls, which he 
princely rank rises betore no one except the king. Before a| holds in his hand whilst the doyen of the diplomatic body says 
great man, a man of less degree inclines his long hat with the | 8 few words on behalf of himself and of his colleagues, When 
peak pointing towards the great man, and at the same time | the senior minister has ceased speaking in the French lan- 
carries his right hand down his leg towards the knee. When | Sage, and when his speech has been translated into Persian 
apy one enters a room in which many Persians are seated, it | by his interpreter, the king’s eyes seem for the first time to 
is curious to observe the exact gradations of respect with | Cease to gaze on vacancy, and his majesty condescends to in- 
which his approach is greeted by men of different ranks: the | uire after the health of each individual minister, and to ask 
princes sit perfectly still; a vizier makes a sort of motion as| ‘he last news from Europe. After an audience of ten or fif- 
if he meant to rise irom his seat, but could not muster up suffi-| teen minutes, the seek per to depart, and 
cient command over his refractory limbs ; a man of leas con-| they and their suites back out of the presence-chamber as 
sequence rises from the carpet, and stands still; a man of still best they can, penetrate through the Cashmere veil, and 
inferior degree in the social scale not only rises, but bends his| descend the marble steps. The king retains his post whilst 
head and rubs his leg, and refuses to be reseated until he is| they retire through the garden, turning round at stated inter- 
requested to be so. For others, again, it is not lawful to be| Vals to salute his majesty once more. 
seated at all in the presence of men of a certain rank ; so that 
on the entrance of a great man into a room, persons who may MRS. M. 
have been seated before his arrival have to remain standing ime * 
afterwards, until they take their leave. The following is a pendent to the paper which recently ap 
It would occupy too much time, and tire out too much the| peared in this jourual, headed “Is it possible?” It is a sim 
reader’s patience were I to go into detailson the complex sub-| ple narrative taken down in short-hand from the lips of the 
ject of the etiquette observed in Persia ; I shall, therefore, only | narrator. He is a man now getting on in years, who, distrust- 
give a few examples of it. There is, for instance, a distinct | ful ot all other people’s experience verging on what we im- 
name for each letter, according to the relative position of the| pertinently term the supernatural, scarcely even ventures to 
correspondents. When the king writes to any one, his ma-| believe his own. Asa statement at first hand of an appear- 
jesty’s communication is called by the distinctive appellation | ance testified to by the narrator and corroborated by his wife, 
of firman ; a letter from a governor or high dignitary to one | both living, it has seemed to me, while simply transcribing 
of rank which there can be no doubt is interior to that of the| the notes, to an interest often wanting in more artistic 
writer, is called a rekm ; a communication from a superior in| stories of artificial manufacture. 
general to an inferior, is called an order; one from one equal| My wife’s sister, Mrs. M., was left a widow at the age of 
to another equal, is called a murassilla ; one from an inferior | thirty-five, with two children, girls, of whom she was jion- 
to a superior, an areeza, or petition, Each of these forms of | ately fond. She carried on the draper’s business at or, 
address begins with terms which are curt or the reverse, ac- | established by her husband. Being still a very handsome 
cording to the writer’s position. The king puts at the head | woman, there were several suitors for her hand. The only 
of his lett-rs the simple “ Vizir of such or such department ;” | favoured one among them was a Mr. Barton. My wife never 
but that vizir in return would never think of addressing the| liked this Mr. Barton, and made no gecret of her feelings to 
king without having placed at the head of his communication | her sister, whom she frequently told that Barton only wanted 
a string of the most high-flown titles which it could enter into} to be master of the little haberdashery shop ia Bognor. He 
the heart of man to conceive. The king is not only address- | was a man in poor circumstances, and had {no other motive 
ed as “the mighty,” “the high in place,” the “ illustri-|in his proposal of marriage, so my wife thought, than to bet- 
ous by birth,” “ the son of the son of a king,” “ the asylum of | ter himself. 
the universe;” but his wisdom is compared to that of Solo-| On the 23rd of August, 1831, Mrs. M. arranged to go with 
mon, his courage and prowess to that of Roostem, his genero- | Barton to a pic-nic party at Goodwood Park, the seat of the 
sity to that of Hatim, the splendour of his throne to that of the | Duke of Richmond, who had kindly thrown open his grounds 
firmament on high; and the obsequious writer not only prays|to the public for the day. My wife, a little annoyed st her 
that his own soul may be the king’s sacrifice, but he goes out | going out with this man, told hershe had much better remain 
of his way to include the souls of all other men in his impious | at home to look after her children and attend to the business. 
wish. Nor is this disgusting langaage confined to the letters| Mrs. M., however, bent on going, made arrangements about 
addressed to the king; in a somewhat modified degree, it is| leaving the shop, and got my wife to promise to see to her 
to be found in the communications of all Persians to their} little girls while she was away. ; 
superiors. The party set out in a four-wheel phaeton with a pair of 
As a sort of Commanieny on the sincerity of the polite ex-| ponies driven by Mrs. M.,and a gig for which I lent my 
pressions with which a Persian’s tongue is so ready, I may | horse. 
tion the following little anecdote, which was told me the} Now we did not ex them to come back till nine or ten 
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for experiment is more complicated, and it is by the compari- 
son of the same kind of projectile alone that accurate results 
can be obtained, no element of disturbance entering the case 
when solid shot are employed in each weapon. 

In the trial of the 70-p under guns, as reported on by the 
same committee, the figures are no less eloquent as to the in- 
contestable superiority of the Whitworth system. At eleva- 
tions ng from 0 deg. to 21 deg., the range of the 70 
pounder Whitworth exceeds that of the muzzle-loader Arm. 


atrong by ratios increusiog with the idan of trom 5 to 26 es 


cent., reaching a mean distance, in ej Ween rounds of 7 








other day. A party, including several foreign ministers, was | o’clock, at any rate. I mention this particularly to show that 
assembled at the house of one of the Persian ministers, who | there could be no expectation of their earlier return in the 
had invited those present to dinner. When the servant had | mind of my wife, to account for. what follows. 

announced that dinner was on the table, his Excellency and| At six o'clock that bright summer's evening my wife went 
all his guests got up, and, in order to settle any doubtful points | out into the garden to call the children. Not finding them, 
as to who ought to be the first to Jeave the room, the host|she went all round the place in her search till she came to 
made a comprehensive bow to the company assembled, and|the empty stable; thinking they might have run in there to 
turning his back upon them all, walked into the dining-room | play, she pushed open the door; there, standing in the dark- 
before the representatives of France and Italy. The polite-|est corner, she saw Mrs.M. My wife was surprised to see 
ness to which the inhabitants of Persia would wish to be| her, certainly, for she did not expect her return so soon ; but, 
thought entitled to lay claim, does not display itself in the ex-| oddly enough, it did not strike her as being singular to see 
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cold fixed stare. Then | felt in my mind it was her children, 
and I said: , 
“Harriet? Is it for your children you are troubled ?” 
No answer. 


To my great , the servant told me they had not re-| ‘ Harriet,” I continued, “if for these you are troubled, be 
casual I began then to feel anxiety about the result, My/| assured they shall never want while I have power to help 
wife, however, having seen Harriet in the to|them. Rest in peace!” 


Still no answer. 

I put up my hand to wipe from my forehead the cold pres- 
piration W had gathered there. When I took my hand 
away from shading my eyes, the figure was gone. I was alone 
on the bleak snow covered ground. The breeze, that had 
been hushed before, breathed coolly and gratefully on my 
|, | face, and the cold stars Fag ag and sparkled sharply in 

the iair blue heavens. My dog crept up to me and furtively 
licked my hand, as who should say, “ Good master, don’t be 
angry, I have served you in all but this.” 

took the child and brought them up till they could 
help themselvyes.—AU the Year Round. 


wife seemed to know what he had to say. 
“ What is the matter?” she said. “Something has happen- 
to Harriet, I know !” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Pinnock. “ If you wish to see her alive, 

you must come with me directly to Goodwood.” 
From what he said, it appeared that one of the ponies had 
never been —— broken in; that the man from whom the 
turn-out was for the day had cautioned Mrs. M. respect- 
ing it before they started; and that he had lent it reluctantly, 
ng the only pony to match he had in the stable at the 
time, and not bave lent it atall bad he not known 
Mrs. M. to be a remarkably good whip. Oa reaching Good- 
wood, it seems, the gentlemen of the party had got out, leay- 
ladies to take a drive round the park in the phaetoa. 
both of the ponies must then have taken fright at 
something in the road, for Mrs, M. bad scarcely taken the 
i hen the ponies shied. Had there been plenty of room 
she would ly have mastered the difficulty, but it was in 
marrow road where a gate had obstructed the way. Some 
rushed to open the gate; too late. The three other ladies 
umped out at the beginning of the accident, but Mrs. M. still 
held on to the reins, seeking to control ber ponies, until, find- 
ing it was impossible for the men to get the gate open in time, 
she, too, sprang forward ; at the same instant the ponies came 
smash on to the She had made her spring too late, and 
fell heavily to ground on her head. The heavy, old- 
tashioned comb of the period, with which her hair was Woped 
up, was driven into her skull by force of the fall. The 
Duke of Rich: 
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LITERARY CAREERS. 


There can be no question that literature, which once upon 
a time was little more than an occupation, which till lately 
was at most a profession, is at last becoming almost a trade. 
Authorship of every sort has an acknowledged market value. 
A young man of ordinary abilities at the outset of life can 
learn without much difficulty what it will cost him, in the 
shape of time, expense, and trouble, to fit himself for enter- 
ing on a literary course, and what are the ordinary emolu- 
ments which decent industry and ability may hope to com- 
mand. The imagination of the inexperienced is apt to under- 
estimate the efforts required for success in this as in every 
other field of human labour. But the times have at any rate 
me by when the candidate for admission into the a= | 
raternity had to calculate on a long novitiate of obscure toil, 
and perbaps of absolute want and privation. Few people of 
average talents starve nowadays in a garret until they man- 
age, alter some years of patient toadyism, to emerge into the 
light under the patronage of some noble or wealthy Macenas. 
The very name of Grub Street is becoming archaic. It is 
only rescued from oblivion when some luxurious essayist like 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a moment of exaggerated irony, pre- 
tends to date his letters from that apocryphal abode of 
learned poverty. The young nurselings of the Muses in this 
eration are driven to no such sad extremities in early life. 
ey do not- write by the faint light of penny dips, or dine 
for a shilling at a City tavern under terror lest they should be 
caught on the way by their natural enemy the bailiff. The 
million bas taken, in these uoromantic times, to literature ; 
and, as a natural consequence of the change, those who pur- 
vey literary food for the million are paid like any other honest 
caterers for the public taste. As the severity of the early 
probation has diminished, the prizes set before the ambitious 
novice have in Moderate capacity in writing leads, if 
not to distinction, at any rate toa substantial and tolerable 
income. Hundredgof newspapers and periodicals flourish in 
town and country which are perfectly able to pay for the 
productions which they publish. A man of letters, even of 
an inferior sort, may easily live twice as well as a poor 
country , and enjoy @ fair amount of pleasure among 
his frien For,genius of a higher sort the emoluments are 
as considerable as are to be found in any walk of life. A 
first-rate novelist makes as much money as a bishop ora 
judge, and is as much courted by general society. A political 
philosopher who writes well enough to attract general notice 
may, if it pleases him, hope to attain a seat in Parliament, 
and to gain the ear of the House or ‘the nation when he gets 
there. a really able writer fancies a retired life, in place of 
a prominent position on the public stage, he may pass his 
time in the jsecure and golden ease of the gods of Epicurus. 
Whenever he takes up pen, ines are delighted to 
his a — at any Sane ponies he ma a 
au —— are ons w e 
young ladies in England long for in their dreams. Universi- 
ties confer their best honours on him. American tourists 
haunt coun’ inns to havea peep at him. Celebrity far 
above that w falls to the portion of millionaires, states- 
men, and archbishops is his portion; anc if philosophers care 
to eyo ightsned — b A, Mn oon gvemy in —— 
en ys, philosophers can have as muc' 
ole ont crowning as philosophers should care for. The 
Bar, the Church, the army, and the world of commerce have 
no more splendid rew: to give their successful members. 
And when we think that, in addition to all this, the literary 
lion bas the privilege of possessing in himself the sweet sense 
intellectual superiority over his fellow-creatures, it is not 
to be wondered at that literature should appear to young 
—- a sort of Eldorado, or fairy land, the very rivers in 
Ww ran with gold. 
It is by no means clear that literature itself profits as much 
'Y- | as do its votaries by re apace Cre Tee Care anes 
Artists tell us very 0’ that a similar shower has ny 
on art, and that the soil is not at all fertilized by it. Pictures, 
body knows, are not any longer a taste which only 
the cultivated indulge. They are a means of spending money 
for the wealthy ; and Manchester amasses painting and statu- 
ary in the same spirit as Kastern monarchs amass jewels, and 
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ice, medical and otherwise, that forethought or 
kindness could suggest was afforded her. 

At six o’clock in the evening, the time at which my wife 
had gone into the stable and seen what we both now knew 
had been her _ Mrs. M., in her sole interval of returning 

made a violent but unsuccessful attempi 
From ~~ having wandered round the 


to speak. 
room, in solemn, a an it had been con 
tured’ she wished’ to see some relative or atsad dot teen 
t. 
Pl went to Goodwood in the with Mr. Pinnock, and ar- 
rived in time to see my sister-in-law die at two o’clock in the 
ts been 


‘When we came to dispose of her business, and to wind up 
her affairs, there was scarcely an left tor the twoor- 
phan girls. Mrs. M.’s father, however, being well to do, took 
them to them up. “At his which a yee =~ 
afterwards, a beng y hae son, who speedily 
the During 8 space of two years the 
visitors by various relations in turn, 

ese ie ae og 
with myself how to 
girls and boys of my own 
to take them myself, 
bring them up 
led me to 
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business in underbidding his rivals in the 
counting-house, spends his hours of leisure in overbidding 
them in the picture-market and the studios. The gentleman 
whose income is returned at sixty thousand triumphs over the 
humbler possesser of a fifiy thousand income by ‘buying a 
few more objects of modern art as a measure of his superior 
wealth. There is no Street now for ters, any more 
than there is a Grub Street for authors, Yet the result is one 
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s| demand deteriorates, they insist, from Soles Be oe. 


an Se books, The opulent cotton-spinner who has | wi 
spent bis hours of 





masters cease to care so much as is their duty for producing 
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inert. The fruits to be plucked by the Herary llgris 
case in art. to the 
by the wayside are so tempting and so plentiful thee it re- 
uires much self-command to abstain from pausiug to secure 
ten; and the spectacle is rare of men who reject all such . 
temptations, and firmly shut themselves up in the solitude of 
their library to com; some ten years’ work of industry and 
of research. The pale student is growing out of date as fast as 
that phenomenon the hungry student. Nobody is starved, 
bat, on the other hand, nobody does anything very sublime. 
If Gibbon were to live his life over n, un these con- 
ditions, he would find it harder than ke did to banish himself 
from England and to devote himself entirely to the composi- 
tion of a consummate history. There were brave men before 
non, and there have been many historical geviuses 
perhaps since Gibbon. But they have been squandering their 
energies On the many smaller employments which literary 
persons find so lucrative—contributing ephemeral criticism to 
reviews and magazines, writing chapters and fragments in- 
stead of writing complete books—and building up nothing 
which will ever serve as a solid memorial of their fame. The 
habit of _— journalism—the advantages of which, in 
spite of Mr. Congreve, may be said to be patent—has more 
than one drawback, and perhaps the chief drawback of all is 
that it offers less incentives than could be wished to men who 
might desire to bury themselves in some one study with the 
hope of linking their names hereafter to what they have done. 
The continuity of their labour is often broken ; and possibly 
their personal ambition remains to the last unsatisfied. When 
one thinks how important it is to the public that journalism 
should be in the hands of educated and able men, one can- 
not but see that it is in some respects fortunate that li 
genius devotes itself to the manufacture of little works as w 
as great ones. The press is the true national system of educa- 
tion fora country. The vast majority of Eoglishmen and 
Englishwomen owe most of what they have to its agency. 
The ability and industry which journalism withdraws trom 
the production of permanent literature it employs, therefore, 
upon useful and educational purposes. What the pulpit was 
in the days of the Reformation, the printing-macbine is in 
this century ; and those who supply it with material constitute 
a body of fairly-paid national teachers, some of them of course 
unworthy, but most of them valuable in the ext Nor 
is it quite correct to suppose that per t or pure litera- 
ture loses all that journalism or practical literature gains, 
The intelligent class of writers who write for newspapers 
would not have the courage, if there were no newspapers, to 
sit down to an opus magnum, even were their capacity equal 
to the larger task. The critical temperament differs from the 
constructive ; and it must be remembered that the emolu- 
ments of ephemeral literature are what attract the crowd of 
competitors to the career. The Bar, the Church, and the 
Universities feel the exhaustion of tie drain, and not merely 
literature itself. Finally, there is this further consideration, 
which ought not to be forgotten, that the increase of li 
appreciation among the masses renders the distinction of the 
few who do attain to literary celebrity more enviable than 
ever. The damage ivflicted by journalism upon literature is, 
accordingly, by no means of an unmixed kind. Great as are 
the temptations to pause half way in the pursuit of eminence, 
the crown, for those who persevere, is not less worth attain- 
ing. Still, upon the whole, the fact is undeniable that, in this 
age of ne py a, great he bone books are not 
composed as frequently as one might have hoped would be 
the case.—Saturday Review. 
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THE MATRIMONIAL CRISIS: 


The marriage market is dull. The cause of the decline ma: 
be recondite, bat still the fact is apparent, Formerly matrt. 
mony followed the price of corn, and as food became cheap, 
the mouths which required it increased in number. But 
things are altered, and in spite of the repeal of the Corn-la 
spinsters are at adiscount. Damsels dark and “ auricomous 
are wandering through the land, and, reversing the traditions 
of medieval times, are = for their squ The Don 
Quixotes have laid their arms in lavender, and the Dulcineas 
are on the road, adventuresses bold and fair. Less hardy than 
their male Lnegeay! on they are more cunning, and their ex- 
ploits lie more in the line of friars than of windmills, And 
where they cannot convert the former, they join their confed- 
eracy, and adopt their shibboleths. In © reland they are 
less advanced. There the old struggle for the smiles of the 
fair is as stoutly maintained as with us in the days of yore. It 
is true that it wears a different aspect, bat the object ta view 
is the same. They have returned to the old patriarchal 
method. As Jacob gave his years of service, the Caffre 
gives its fruits, before he can win his bride. What the former 
was worth at his seven years’ purchase is difficult to calculate 
nowadays, but ap tly it had a definite value—so much 
for the plain daughter, and so much more for her fairer sister, 
But it is evident that the terms of the contract in bis case 
were not strictly defined, though he did not repent of his bar- 
. These terms, it is plain, depended on the necessities of 
his father-in-law. Our brethren in Natal are in a like strait. 
Their future fathers-in-law are too exacting. The old price 
for a wife am: them was ten cows, or thereabouts, and a 
beauty could be bought for fifteen. But now the fireside is 
cold till the suitor has twenty cows to offer to her need 
parents. The cattle p we believe, has not reach 
Africa, or it would lower the statistics of marriage to a fright- 
fal extent. How many charming romances might be weaved 
out of such an affecting incident. The nineteenth cow of a 
Caffre migit be on the point of producing a calf, and a mur- 
rain condemn him to a lasting celibacy. What au portu- 
nity is this for an epic frum the lntnortal Tupper to phe 2 cere 
into its expiring agontcs{’” Bat the fea! otateole ees 
iD expirin; nies ut the real o 
life in Natal arites ro ‘let 
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and his herds, is enabled to swell his harem to repletion, and 
p~ seg dl gilds this social iniquity. Prescription ole 
saveges is an emanation from the Deity. And whilst poly- 
gamy lasts, the tendency towards monopoly is a necessary 
evil. Women isa mere article of commerce, and becomes, 
like land amongst ourselves, vested in a few hands. A revo- 
lation in this system must arise, but the immediate steps to be 
taken involve questions of great’ del A new Governor 
is coming to Natal, and his arrival may form a new epech in 
the history of the colony. At all events he will have the 
young men on his side, and that in itself gives good material 
to work on. All kinds of schemes have broached to 
remedy the present evil. One party advocates registration ; 
another suggests an increasing tax on every wife after the 
firat; a third party suggests the declaration of a fixed legal 
tender; whilst the extremes take their stand upon positive 
sapere we This last propesition seems y practicable, 
a Caffre bigamiet sounds not unlike a reducto ad absurdum, 
Perbaps the intelligent Zulu who first suggested doubts to 
Bishop Colenso regarding the Pentateuch may have an 
equally constructive faculty, and may solve the knotty point. 
Bat if neither he nor his pupil can do 80, we have great hopes 
in Bishop Butler. We havea right to expect much from a 
late, who goes out with the blessing of his diocese on his 
Bead, and the hatred of rationalism in his heart. He will 
sally forth, his episcopal staff in hand, to carry the decrees of 
Convocation into a foreign country; and no doubt he will 
up the potent weapon of excommunication in bis carpet- 
. Polygamy will yield at discretion before the mandates 
of this mysterious power, and the bishop may worthily sup- 
lement his mission with a band of sisters, who may ratify 
is decrees and confirm his credentials by taking pity on 
these Caffres in marriuge. Such a solution must be pleasant 
to both parties. 

Where our Zulu brother is suffering from dearth we are 
labouring under a plethora. The bass notes in Natal are 
crying for wives, the Belgravian mother is shrieking for hus- 
bands. But ‘they love and they ride away.” The position 
of a chap is a pl t one when her daughters are atill 
with fresh complexions and round figures. Her view of life 
is sanguine, and she looks forward to pleasant days of spring- 
ing upon rich sons-in-law. But as the peach bloom fades or 
turns intd a flusb, as the contour becomes day by day more 
angular, anxiety begins to weigh by her, and eldest sons 
get more precious and more rare. The law student, on enter- 
ng the dusty precincts, dreams of nothing less than the wool- 
sack ; but a few years lower him to the bench, till at last he 
looks wistfully towards a competence. The watchful mother 
who has eschewed younger sons, and has almost frowned 
at a commouer, learns to regard a field officer as a godsend, 
and to be gracious to unmarried men in the ruck. She gets 
petulent—“ why don’t they marry,” but still he does not 
come. It is a hard struggle to come down to the curate,“ but 
the dear omg must not be sacrificed; and the aspirant to a 
coronet, the belle of a dozen balls, sinks into something be- 
tween a sister of mercy and a village schoolmistress, There 
must be reasons for this incongruity between the start and the 
finisb. The principal reason is that men cannot or will not 
pay the twenty cows. The tariff is raised, and in consequence 
there are no buyers, Marriage is not what it was. With our 
forefathers it meant a contract between two persons to do as 
well ag you could on what you had. If you could afford to 





horse was too much for your income, your wife walked. 
uW marriage means spending a hundred a year more than you 
ve. Once, if it suited = to have a parlour. maid, you went 
thout a footman ; or if you could pay a footman, you were 
happy without a butler. It is so no ‘> ~ Every ibing ap- 
pertaining to a husband is stereotyped. Next door they keep 
a bi ham, and you must do the same. Life is a kind of 
competitive examination, which is seldom finished till you are 
ruined. And if this seems stated rather strongly, it is true in 
the main. Society needs its Reform Bill, and fathers of fami- 
lies should meet in Hyde Park to bring itabout. We are 
almost tired of acting in “ The Rose to Ruin,” and we feel 
that even s course of sermons would be an improvement on 
such plays. We are getting into a bybrid state which is 
neither French nor English, acquiring as we are by degrees 
the restlessness and finery of our n bours, without the due 
palliation of grace in manner and lightness of heart. Our pe 
sition is as difficult as :hat of the Caffres. Positive prohibition 
is out of the question, and our only chance is to impose a 
ny tax upon watering-places, and knick-knacks 
of all descriptions. The system of advertising for a wife has 
not yet obtained among us, so we may as well educate our 
daughters in a way to attract mankind without that facility. 
There is no need of going back to the times in which they 
superintended the di and understood the mysteries of 
pastry, though the Miss Primroses were not thereby rendered 
the less attractive. But young ladies should not be reduced 
to asmattering of school-girl French, even when it is tempered 
with s mastery of “ Mangnall’s Questions.” Or if they must 
be ignorant, let them be humble, and be willing to place their 
personal charms against the worth of an hopest man who will 
support them by the fruits of his daily toil, Till then, they 
may well «xpect to remain in the desolate state of the poor 
, and with more reason.— Review. 
—— ee 


THE LATE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


Since the Paris elections of 1863 there has been no such poli- 
tical excitement in France as has been caused by the elections to 
the Manicipal and General Councils which have just terminated 
in that country. Like the members of the Corps Legislatif, the 
members of the arrondissements and general Councils are the 
direct issue of Universal Suffrage, and therefore the result of 
these provincial elections bas very much the same significance as 
the returns to the Legislative Body. Regarded from this point 
of view that result is highly satisfactory, and promises well for 
the future of the Liberal cause in France. The very awakening 
of the people to political life, almost for the first time since 1852, 
is in itself a healthy and hopeful sign ; but when we reflect on 
what has been achieved, the progress made is wondertul, and 
cannot but afford an instructive lesson to the Ruling Power in 
France. We do not mean to say that the numerical majority of 
the returns bas been in favour ot the Liberal party. No such re- 
sult was or could be anticipated. When it is considered that the 
Government is the only organized political power in France, that 
its influence, by means of its Prefects and Mayors and Deputy 








keep a dog-cart you were not expected to drive a pair; and if | S™e4t 


which were posted on the walls, were in the first place torn down 
by the Mayor. They were then posted on the shutters of his 
friends. e Mayor ordered these shutters to be closed. They 
were nert§jfixed on the closed shutters, whereupon the angry 
Mayor had the shutters wrenched from the hinges and bore them 
off in triumph ; but to no parpose, for M: Grandperrin, the Li- 
beral candidate, was elected a Councillor of the arrondissement 
by 2,000 against 1,115 given to the Official candidate. 

M. de Broglie, whose name is a guarantee that he is not a re- 
volutionist, was Opposed in the department of the Eure by the 
Prefect coming into the street to make speeches against him. 
The electors in another place were told by the authorities that 
the Opposition candidate meant the Republie, and yet the 
electors placed him at the head ofthe poll. Intimidation, threats 
corruption, the imperilled iuterests of social order, were all 
brought to bear-on the electors to an extent that has | 
anything previously known, and yet in the face of all these in- 
fluences the Government candidates have been signally defeated 
in several of the great towns of France. At Lyons the Opposi- 
tion carried all their candidates, including M. f. Morin, of the 
‘Avenir National, At Marseilles they elected three arrondisse- 
ment councillors, The Government, however, carried its candi- 
date for the Council-General, although by an inconsiderable ma- 
jority. At Bordeaux, Lille, St. Etienne, Dijon, Nantes, Avignon, 
Magon, Toulouse, Chateaudun, Provins, and many other places, 
Opposition members have been returned. Even in those locali- 
ties where the Government has been successful, its favourites 
bave been pressed bard, and have only won by small majorities, 
Considering the forces brought into play on both eides, the re- 
sult of thoee elections in which contests took place must be re- 
garded as the most signal check which the Government has yet 
sustained in France, and are of the most hopeful augury for the 
more important geveral election of the Corps Legislatif, which is 
not fardistant. * od ™ ” 

The knowledge that the Emperor is after all but a mortal, and 
that he cannot command success, seems to have found access to 
the ignorant minds of the French peasantry ; for in some of the 
rural distiicts his nominees have been left in a minority. The 
French rustic is fond of peace and order; he is thrifty and 
money-keeping ; he is passionately attached to bis little holding, 
from which be has no wish to be divorced in order to pay impét 
du sang. This no doubt has contributed to the result ; but we 
believe it is maiuly due to the increasing desire for liberty in 
‘france, There is one feature of these elections which deserves 
attention—namely, that the success which has been achieved, is 
almost exclusively on the side of strongly-marked Liberalism. 
The Orleanist section of the Opposition has, in general, failed. 
Neither the Prince de Broglie, nor M. Ducbatel, son of the Min- 
ister of Louis Philippe, though possessed of great personal influ- 
ence, could succeed ; whilst candidates like M. Glais Bizoin and 
M. F. Morin have been elected by large majorities, Whether the 
French Emperor will take a lesson from the events of last week 
by permitting a freer exercise of that public liberty which he has 
promised and yet withholds, or whether he will continue to re- 
press freedom at home in order to run after glory abroad, remains 
to be seen. One thing is pretty clear, that France is once more 
athirst for freedom, and that the Emperor must give her that, 
or a substitute in the shape of military glory.—Hzamuner. 
—_o——— 


THE LEAGUE OF SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


1867 has been, and will ever be, marked as the year of the 
meetings of Sovereigns, of the chiefs of the East shak- 
ing hands with those of the West, in the midst of greetings 
and festivities that might be supposed to herald a political 
millennium. Yet there never, perhaps, was a period of such 
utter distraction and disagreement. fact, the general peace 
that prevails is in a great measure owing to the general dis- 
cord, and to the fact that no two Powers take the same view 
of European policy and prospects. 
There is, indeed, one sentiment that is general—a dissatis- 
faction with the conduct, and an irritation at the arrogance, 
of Prussia, joined with a dread of the ulterior views of Bis- 
marck. People talk of Russia and Prussia being in close un- 
derstanding. As if a system of universal suffrage elections in 
arli throughout Germany were not enough to make 
every hair stand onend around the pate of every Russian 
statesman. Besides, there is the naval establishment of Prus- 
sia in Slesvig and Jutland, with the proj d new passag 
into the Baltic. It is impossible that Russia can regard all 
this with complacent feelings, And yet Gortschakoff and 
Alexander durst not show Bismarck and William any strong 
symptom of discontent; for at any time Prussia, by joining 
rance and Austria in the restoration of Poland, could cer- 
tainly effect that all-important change, and fling Russia once 
more back upon its primsval territory. 

The alliance of the South against the North has long, in- 
deed, been a favourite idea of Napoleon the Third; in other 
words, a League of the South against the Teutonic and Scla- 
vonic races. lt has certainly one inconvesieace, which ia 
this, that since the palmy days of Rome the South has been 
always beaten by the North whenever they came in conflict. 
But the French Emperor might hope to reverse this, With 
France, Spain, Italy, Austria, and Turkey arrayed against 
Russia and Prussia, their superior resources might prevail; 
for their array might induce South Germany to join them. 
South Germany has either not accepted the Fan of Prussia, 
or is inclined to dispute and throw it off. The North-West 
of Germany, too, might be induced to ein inst Prussia. 
Hanover and Hesse are discontented. Westphalia is profound- 
ly Catholic. Poland too might be made large use of. To 
proclaim even the purpose of emancipating Poland would at 
once drive a wedge into the Northern Confederacy, and would 
be a popular banner for the West and South of Europe, the 
name and cause of Poland being popular in ltaly as well as 
in France. It will be seen at once that the North and South 
of Europe, were they to engage in war, might make a very 
handsome grievance of it. That it is in the wind, no one can 
doubt. The attention of France to the Sultan, the Austrian 
Emperor, and Italy have been marked. The Kings of Portu- 
gal and Sweden were feasted the other day in Paris, whilst 
the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia and Prince Michael of 
Servia, who went over of their own accord to the Exhibition, 
received no shadow of politeness at the Tuileries. The Court, 
in which the League of the South is most popular, 1s that of 
Vienna. The Hapeburgs look to it as their rehabilitation, 
whilst the French, leaning indeed to the idea, are as yet but 
playing with it,and using it in terrorem. Prussia in fact, 
though the arch enemy of all the Powers, could conciliate an 








ao the remotest hamlets of the country, and that the} enemy in all of them by certain territorial concessions. Some 


have no means of coun! 
lic meetings or otherwise, the wonder is that any members of the 
Opposition have been returved at all, In Eo id but few per- 
sons have an idea of the extent to which the influence of Go- 
vernment extendsin France. It reaches not only individuals but 
affects entire districts, and communes are bougit wholesale by 
the promise of public works and Government aid of one descrip. 
tion oranother, Asan ijiustration of the means of party war- 
fare adopted, let us cite what took place at Crotenay, in de- 
partment of the Jura, The bills of the Opposition candidate, 


were expected both by Russia and by France, but Prussia 
seems disiuclined to gratify either. And strange to say, the 
Power which the Court of Ber!in at the present moment is 
taking most pains to soften and convert to its views, is 

cisely the Court of Vienna. There is no sort of offer that Bis- 
marck has not made to Beust, save the offer of allowing the 
preservation or recovery of its old influence in South Ger- 


help Austria to Boso Servie, France and the 


Statesmen do not bite at this bait. Their dynasty is Germ: 
their: history is Germany ‘Their. _ An o 
German. And Austria will not be definitely put out of Ger- 
many even by a European war. 


——_e—___ 
THE LONDON PRESS ON THE PASSAGE OF THE 
REFORM BILL. ° 
MR. DISRAELI'S VICTORY. 


Now that the battle has been fought, and the cloud of 
words somewhat cleared away, we may, perhaps, be bétter able 
to see who are the victors. The Tory papers claim the vic 
for Mr. Disraeli, The Ultra-Liberagls are silent. More cyn’ 
ey aré inclined to pronounce the latter half of Sir 

chard Bulatrode’s saying upon the Royalists and Parliamenta- 
rians at Edgebill, “ wer oictus.” And the battle has not been 
unlike that of Edgehill. The Tories have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of ground and discipline. The Liberals have been divided 
and dispirited. Yet it is only Edgehill in appearance, and in 
the fact that it is the first of the Parliamentary battles between 
the Liberals and Tories. In all else it is the Worcester or the 
Naseby of the Liberal cause, In every way have the Liberals 
defeated their traditional opponents.. A year ago, such ‘a vic- 
tory was despaired of by the most earnest Reformers. There is 
no need to print side by side the Tory Reform Bill, with all i 
limitations and safeguards as originally proposed by Mr. Disraeli, 
and the Liberal Reform Bill which bas now passed. It is enough 
to show that, on nearly every single point for which the Liberals 
contended, Mr. Disraeli has met with overwhelming defeat. 
Everything that he did the Liberals undid. He made plural 
voter, and the Liberals unmade them. He manufactured voting- 
papers, and*the Liberals destroyed them. He joined Durham 
and London Universities, and the Liberals separated them. When 
ke retrograded, the Liberals shoved him forward. For every 
step he went back, they shoved him on two. Every time he 
stumbled, they put him firmer on his legs. They not only led 
him to the waters of Liberalism, but made him drink. When he 

acked the Boundary Commission, they made him utpack it. 
hen he disqualified the pound-h bolders, they made him 
qualify them. When he disfranchised the large boroughs, they 
made him enfranchise them. Is this Mr. Disraeli’s victory ? be- 
cause, if so, we gladly admit the deteat of the Liberals, But do 
men call capitulation victory? because this was Mr. Disraeli’s 
vivtory. One by one he gave up his fancy-franchises, One by 
one he handed up his safeguards. Another such Tory vic- 
tory, and the Liberal cau:e is for ever safe. Whatever tunes 
the Liberals chose to pipe, they made Mr. Disraeli dance to. 
And the Tory papers, in their exultation, now cry out— 
Didn’t he dance well? We cannot even give him faint 
praise. He didn’t dance, but simply capered on red-hot 
bricks, * * 

To the credit of such a feat Mr. Disraeli is indeed welcome. 
Whatever triumph be has gained let him enjoy. He has risen 
with the occasion. As far as present appearances go, he is the 
winner, His triumph, if not acknowledged, has been pro- 
claimed. But we venture to say that his triamphs is the ruin of 
the Tory party : 


“ A maiden foreaken a new love may get, 
But the neck that’s once broken can never be set.” 


Mr. Disraeli has broken the neck of the Tory party. Its intellect 
has gone one way and its heart another. But the intellect was 
shallow, whilst the love of the heart was deep. The Tory party 
ean never be what it was. The Peels, the Herberts, the 
Cecils, the Thynnes, have spoken the thoughts of the boas 
squires. They hate the man who has led them to their so-call 
triumph. They have won the victory, but they havé lost their 
honour. Their field of vietory they find is a ditch. Instead of 
defeating the Whigs, they discover they have helped the dema- 
gogues, Instead of strengthening the Crown, they perceive 
that they have aided democracy® In vain the Tory papers cry 
out—“ on and Household Suffrage for Ever!’ As for the 
Tory papers— 
“Tis chantent fort, quand ils gagnent a victoire, 
Plus fort encore quand ils sont bien battus, 
Chanter toujours est leur grande vertu ;” 


so that we are not surprised at their singing as loud a pean just 
now over Mr. Disraeli’s Visions Londow nile 








THE PASSING OF THE BILL. 


The Royal Assent has been given, and the Reform Pill of 1867 
is the law of the land. It took the Lords but a very short time 
on the night of the 12th inst. to come to an understafiding with 
the Lower House, and them the act'was virtually passed. Lord 
Derby, who had to ask the Lords to acquiesce in the rejection of 
all their amendments except the one of which he personally dis- 
approved, indulged in the fugitive pleasure of pointing out that 
the Commons had given very bad reasons for the course they 
had taken, It was not unamusing to show that freeholds and 
long leaseholds had been wrongly said to be interests of 
value, when Lord Derby could prove from his personal experience 
that there was, under the most favourable circumstances, a differ- 
ence of a whole quarter per cent, between them. , But, as Lord 
Derby justly said, there was one argument on behalf of the Com- 
mons which outweighed every other. The vote to which he 
most objected on the ground of mere reasoning had been carried 
by a majority of forty-seven... What is reagon, or policy, or 
equity against a majority of forty seven? Before that decisive 
vote of the ruling assembly Lord Derby had nothing to do but 
to bow. Above all things he was glad to be rid of the absurd 
proceeding of a Conference. Lord Stanhope did indeed suggest 
that something might have been done to conciliate the Commons, 
and that, if a Conference had been arranged, a concession might 
have been made, and the Lords might have forborne the glorious 
privilege of sitting in their hate on one of the hottest days of 
August. But what would have been the use of a Conference? 
In old days, a Conference was of use, because the two Houses 
really exercised co-ordinate, power, and even the hats of the 
Lords meant something, for the equality of the Commons was 
searcely established. But now why should those who must 
ield invite a useless discourse or sermon fiom those who govern? 
The majority of forty-seven is the argument that ls—the 
one 1 and settl t of the affair. Forms in England 
long survive reali but at even forms disappear, and the 
day comes when the leader of ‘the Peers proclaims a © , 
a in the face of a majority of forty-seven. ‘Thus, iike'the 
Reform Bill itgelf, is the symbol of a revolution. The Commons 
did not pay the slightest attention whatever to the 

which the Peers had carried their amendments. Why 

they? As the Peers had to yield, it could not signify how many 
disliked yielding. © This seyognition by he Derby of mtg oo 
riority of a majority of the House of 

Lords can think or say or do is only one of the many signs, 
showing themselves Pastor A ay, that the House 
longer exercises an 

o be tted, but it is undeniable, It cannot make its voloe 
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other League offer her the same, But the Viennese Court and 


Heard either in public or in private matiers. Every day almost 
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that the different sectional interests in Canada are any nearer 
being reconciled than they were before confederation was 
cannot | spoken of. There is a poli contest now in progress there 
sce of a more bitter kind than anything we remember to have 
called on, to give their sanction, without delay and without ap-| read of—all —— some petty local or personal issue. 
that they know to be reckless, and | There is no policy before the le. There are no mea- 
ted. This is not a t matter. The old Constitution | sures to be voted for, or against ; is simply the old con- 
is passing.away Vieibly before our eyes. We are| temptible fight for the spoils—aggravated, a tly, by the 
on ae oF Caseate wie checks or safeguards, | grouping of the Provinces into one sort of political com- 
than one. The Reform Bill is got pent ofagreat)munion. A Dominion governed after that fashion will not 
= and 4 re Lo -— aopeere a heer seg = a ~ — communities. It will have hard san 
Government shoul: @ given & vo! every househol-| we to ho er even with erful su 
than that Lord Derby should have ly avowed that the : ss sr oe D8 
need not trouble themselves to think or reason or declaim 


aa coment, — ag the building of new garriso 
Hesse of Commons has pronounced ita will by a convine- eee 
majority. 


can be no doubt that it is a Conservative Government 
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that bas given us this Bill, and that any Bill coming from the Purns ARBION. 
Liberal oy mene have been of a very different charact 

What Lord Aid, when speaking of the Opposition Peers, — 
was quite true. y complained bitterly that the Bill was too NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1867. 


large and dangerous, aod were for hampering and limiting it if 
ble.” Mr. Gladstone could not have carried, and would not 
wished to carry, any Bill of this sort; and even if he had 
wished it, he could not have carried the Whig Peers with him. 
The Liberal party in the country is much more Liberal than the 
Liberal party in the Commons, and the Liberal party in the 
Commons is much more liberal than the Liberal party in the 
Peers. If the Liberal party had been in office we know per- 
fectly well what we should have had. We should havea hard 
and fast line in the boroughs, and a scheme of redistribution 
that would have only gone further than the scheme of the pre- 
sent Bill by going further in the direction of throwing a still 

r amount of power into the hands of rich men. Whether it is 
said for good or for evil of them, it ought to be recognised, that 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have paseed a democratic Reform 
Bill, that they and no one else could have passed it, and that 
they have done their utmost to make it as democratic as possi- 


e. 
*** And now that the Act is passed, what is to be the 
political position both of those who opposed it and those who 
romoted it? A curious interval must elapse before it comes 
to operation, During the whole of next on the Govern- 
ment will be in a most singular position towards the House of 
Commons. Every one will be thinking, not of the constituency 
that elected him, but of the constituency before which he will 
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European News. 

The most important items in the news of the week from 
Europe pertain to affairs in Spain. The revolution so long 
expected there has at length broken out. On the 28rd inst. all 
the Spanish provinces were declared in a state of siege, since 
which time, contradictory reports come from various points 
in the kingdom, al! indicating, however, the existence of serious 
trouble in that badly governed country. The latest of these re- 
ports are from rebel sources, and claim for the insurgents de- 
cided successes in the province of Aragon, where they are said 
to hold possession of Saragossa, the capital. The sympathies 
of mankind cannot fail to be with the persecuted people of 
that despotic and illy-governed nation, and if the insurgents 
do not now succeed, we fear that the leaders in the liberal 
cause are wanting in energy, as well as in organization. 

In France, the Emperor has again spoken—this time at 
Arras—where he exhorts the French people to “have faith 
in the future,” and to believe that he seeks no foreign wars. 
next have to appear; and he cannot be at all sure that what he | Ut rentes fall on the Paris Bourse, notwithstanding these as- 
says, and what he knows used to be the right thing to say, will | 8urances, and the reiterated assertion of the Monileur, to 


= es = raw As Ly A, right — This | the effect that “the recent conference of the Emperors at 
* enfeeble vern- ” 
ment: and there will be eure to be a constant appeal made to Balsburg is s new pledge of pence for Europe.” Evidently, 


the Government to leave all doubtful questions to be settled by a the French people believe nothing of the kind. 
new Parliament. * * * It is often said that the present Gov-| It is quite evident that Germany is divided on the question, 
ernment has secured another year’s lease of office by the clause | and doubt the practicability of an alliance with the subtle 
“ nephew of his uncle.” Bavaria, it is said, declines to join 
either Austria or Prussia on any terms, but prefers a neutral 
the matter. The real question is, how the Government is to be| position. But this small state carnot long hold this position, 
ba ayy — ~ anxious moment of suspense. | ag such a course would materially affect her commercial de 
: Gee SS Oo Ges conmnense wih boo velopment and prosperity. The preliminaries for a meeting 


neral inaction. Government and the House will do as little 
as possible. A Bankruptcy Bill is a nice safe thing for tie pur-| between the King of Prussia and the Sovereigns of the South- 
German States is said to have been arranged and will take 


pose, and if ly discussed will take up the whole Session. 
A Scotch Reform Bill place at Baden, when no doubt the subject of a reunited 


but a Sootch Ref Bill Mites Hilo hi suena Begea, Pee 
a form excites little interest P 
sibly a foreign war may occur to distract all hts eu Germany will be discussed, if not acted upon, and Na- 
34 attention, A Session which may practically be almost a| poleon will no doubt feel a deep interest in the result— 
as well he may. Meanwhile the Prussian journals denounce 
his policy, and profess to believe that a definite agreement bas 


lank may be easily through ; but in a period of s 
-_ anxiety it is in little things rather than in great things that 

actually been entered into by Austria, Thus matters stand, 
and Europe isin great doubt as to the future, whether it be 


true nature of the situation appears, It is in its attitude to- 
wards independent members, and jin i.s relatious to the public 
war or peace. 
From England we have little to note. Since Parliament 


out of doors, that the sagacit good sense of the Govern- 
most severe! teled. 
adjourned, political matters appear stagnant; and as the new 


And it may be doubted whe- 

Reform Bill will not take effect till 1869, a lull in affairs poli- 
tical may be confidently anticipated. It is said that active 
preparations are being made for the speedy departure of the 
troops from India to rescue the Abyssinian prisoners, Sir 
William Napier having been appointed to the command of 
the expedition. The last reports state that the prisoners are 
no longer in the power of King Theodorus, and hopes are en- 
tertained that General Napier will succeed in reaching them 
in time to save their, lives. 

Advices from Athens state that the Cretan insurgents still 
hold out in the mountains, and denounce as false the reports 
of Omar Pacha’s success in subduing the rebellion. 


new Parliament, with new views, has made him more independ 
could be now. But, on the other 
the Ministry in the daily conduct of affairs 
be a leader of the Opposition who can con- 
and moderate his own party. From whichever side we look 
what promises to be a strange and critical state of 
affairs, and we can only hope that good fortune and good sense 
may carry us safely through it—Saturday Review. 
_o_ 
A NEIGHBOURLY SPECULATION. 
The N. Y. Daily Times, under the heading of “A chance 
for new territorial acquisitions in the North West,” says :— 
the reports which come week after week from the 
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Our Pacifio Coast—An Important Question. 

It is not many weeks since we endeavoured to draw the at- 
tention of the British Government, and also that of the New 
Dominion, to the necessity of immediate action in reference to 
States. There is nothing, the political, social, and commercial condition of the outlying 
Bp dyn t ah a TY Colonies on ‘the Pacific Coast, and also to the unorganized in- 
termediate territory lying between Canada and British Colum- 
bia. In fact, now that the Confederation of the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces is actually established, the next great question in refer- 
ence to the future of British North America may be said to 
hinge almost entirely upon the disposition of the vast territory 
stretching westward from the boundary of the present orga- 
nized Dominion. Viewed from the other side of the Atlantic, 
this question may seem trivial, particularly as the destiny of 
so small a population is dependent upon the disposition of the 
Pacific slopes, and central valleys of British America ; but 
from an American, or Canadian, standpoint, it is all important. 
If the Dominion of Canada is to become—as we believe it is 
destined to do—a leading maritime power, it is absolutely ne- 
ceasary that the Pacific outlet should becume a part of the 
Dominion for ell time. And secondly, if Great Britain would 
not lose her footing on the Pacific, an outlet for the Domin- 
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as to whether | ion must be had in that direction, and that too without unne- 
the are not already so nexation 
the United tates an to be indiflerent to the allureanena grits | o=asary delay. 
New Dominion. There is the doubt whether the Home Par-| Of course we do not credit any of the sensation 
liament will grant more either to buy out the Hudson’s| rumours that are now going the rounds of the Ameri- 
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can press—although we see that “greenbacks” have 
had their effect, even in British Columbia itself; and 
that a Victoria paper has been induced to give currency to 
these false rumours, said to be “ freely discussed in the vari- 





ous clubs of the British metropolis,” in refe to the 
“ cession of Vancouver Island and British Columbia to the 
United States ;”—but we do see most plainly the absolute 
necessity of immediate action in reference to the better de- 
velopment and government of these far-off dependencies, A 
London paper, professing to have special information on this 
head, asserts that ‘‘the British Government haz notified the 
Governor of the Colony of British Columbia that one of the 
first measures which will be brought before the Canadian 
Parliament, on its meeting in October next, will be the ex- 
tension of the Confederation to all the British North Ameri- 
can territories.” But what will it amount to, even supposing 
the Canadian Parliament dves legislate these Western Co- 
lonies into the New Dominion, so long as there is 
no means of keeping up communication with them 
excepting by a voyage around nearly the whole of the North 
American continent? What is now wanted is, not legisla- 
tion, but colonization and internal improvement and devel- 
opment, rendering the inhabitants prosp and contented. 
Without this, legislation is worse than useless. These fertile 
countries must be opened up, utilized, and united to the Do- 
minion by teeming highways, and this too without delay, or 
the Constitution of the new Dominion is not worth the paper 
itis written upon. Every inducement and seductive argu- 
ment will be made use of promptly and persistently by the 
American press and people to induce these weak and des- 
ponding dependencies to change their allegiance, and unless 
there be something done, and done without delay, these 
sophistries will eventually prevail, and lead to serious trouble, 
if not actual collision, between the two governments interest- 
ed. As to Great Britain even entertaining the idea of a 
cession of the Pacific slopes and harbours to the United States, 
the idea is simply absurd. Brother Jonathan has not 
“greenbacks” enough in his Treasury to buy even Van- 
couver’s Island, let alone the golden wealth of British 
Columbia, witb its admirable climate, and undeniable com- 
mand of the Northern Pacific Ocean. At all events, when 
Great Britain consents to any such sacrifice of her best in- 
terests on this continent, we shall at once abandon all hopes 
of erecting a powerful and lasting kingdom on the British 
model in North America, and at once write down the new 
Dominion a plete and undoubted failure. In order to be- 
come a nation, it must secure and keep, beyond a contingency, 
access both to the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and then with 
its vast internal resources, its lakes and rivers unsurpassed, 
its agricultural and mineral wealth, coupled with its sea- 
shore fisheries, and forest wealth in lumber and materials 
for ship-building and maritime enterprise and industry, it may 
then reasonably expect a great and even enviable future. In a 
word, we claim that, since the United States has actually 
bought a vast unproductive region on the Pacific, simply for 
Bunkum and effect, Great Britain, in order to counteract 
this diplomacy, and frustrate the sinister approaches of this 
speculative government, should at once, even without a single 
year’s delay, open up and unite, by safe and lasting highways, 
her scattered colonies, and help them to unite as one nation, 
and in one homogeneous compact to resist all the approaches 
and intrigues of their enterprising, but nationally unprincipled 
neighbour. The policy of this astute people is easily read, 
and with prompt and well-timed action, is quite as easily 
counteracted. Ingens telum necessitas, 














Italy and Her Finances, 

Both Houses of the Italian Parliament have adjourned, and 
M. Rattazzi has taken upon himself the achievement of the 
work which the representatives of the Italian people, alter a 
seven months’ session, failed to accomplish. He obtained 
their pt of a which empowers him to raise 
money to the amount of sixteen million pounds, by mortgag- 
ing an indefinite portion of the sequestered property of the 
Church. This measure went no further than to insure the 
means of carrying on the government between the present 
time and the reassembling of the Chambers at the end of six 
months. Even for this purpose he will doubtless be compelled 
to renew negotiations with the Paris money-lenders—nego- 
tiations which broke down no less than four times during the 
last half year, both during his own and during his predeces- 
sors’ administration. 

Thus is again opened the whole question of financial mis- 
management in Italy—a question which to be properly an- 
swered necessitates a thorough dissection of Italian character. 
This Slough of financial Despond into which the new king- 
dom has fallen, was not to be predicated by the experience of 
the component parts of that kingdom as independent states. 
Notwithstanding their reckless improvidence it was rarely that 
we heard of any of the old Italian governments being brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy. And atill when seven states 
have been merged into one, and when the expenses of seven 
courts and civil lists have been eliminated, we find the new 
government unable to keep its head, financially, above water. 
Surely there must be some egregious error in the disposition 
of the productions of the country, or an extraordinary leth- 
argy on the part of the inhabitants in extracting that wealth 
from the soil with which it is on all hands acknowledged to 
abound. To say nothing of Italy’s mineral resources, and of 
her capabilities for trade, she has a very Eldorado in her agri- 
cultural possibilities. With all the fructifying power of an al- 
most torrid climate, she combines in her northern region a 
more unfailing, fertilizing moisture than falls to the lot even 
of England or Ireland. Whatever is not bare rock in the 
Alps and Apennines, is deep alluvial mould—a mould every- 
where filling up and levelling the valleys and raising the 
plains ; inexhausted by three and even four crops of hay in 4 
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season; the same fields being capable of yielding cereals, 
the vine and the mulberry—a land, in short, rich with silk and 
oil and wine. It is asserted that the soil of Italy could main- 
tain a population of sixty millions, and there seems to be no 
reason why the score or so of millions of inhatitants now 
living in the Peninsula should not draw from that soil thrice 
the amount of produce necessary for their sustenance. Why 
then should Italy be poor and her finances in a state of 
chronic disorder which defies the attempts of ministers 
to place them on a sound and healthy basis? There must 
certainly be some inherent vice in the national character 
which opposes itself to all permanent material well-being. 
The Italians, it would seem, clamoured for emancipation, not 
to be free to work, but to be free from work. Not that the 
poverty-stricken peaeantry is not lashed into unwearied ex- 
ertion by grinding want ; mere thews and sinews are taxed 
to their utmost in Italy, but what is incorrigbly idle is the 
intelligence, the capital, the very soul of the country. Long 
deprived of all outlets for his produce, the Italian seeks none. 
Whatever the earth yields is for himself. He is by habit un- 
enterprising, unimproving. 
But if the wealth of the country is thus in a great measure 
suffered to run to waste from sheer improvidence, even in 
those regions which the Italian has reclaimed and keeps in 
hand, what shall we say of the vast tracts in the Roman and 
Tuscan marshes, and along the coast throughout Naples and 
Sicily; what of the Tavioliere di Puglia; what of the whole 
Island of Sardinia; what of the other districts, exch of which 
could be made to yicld the revenue of a kingdom, but all of 
which weigh like lead upon the State, exhausting its resources 
and asking immunity from its burdens? Of little avail was it 
to conquer Italy for the Italians, unless we see some steps‘taken 
towards conquering Italy by the Italians. A thorough regene- 
ration of the moral character of the people appears to be ne- 
cessary, to place Italy on a level with the other members ot 
the European family. The Italians have yet to learn the 
responsibilities imposed by that liberty which has recently be- 
come theirs. Those responsibilities rest most heavily upon 
the individual as acitizen. General prosperity is merely the 
result of inaividual activity, and a country is simply what 
every citizen contributes to make it. A little Anglo-Saxon 
energy and self reliance among the people would do more 
than a hundred political revolutions toward placing Italy in 
the proud position in the march of civilization for which Provi- 
dence evidently designed her, and which she will never attain 
until some electric shock of enterprise and industry rouses 
her sons from the helpless inactivity in which they have 
slumbered for ages. 





The Struggle at Washington. 
The ministerial, as well as the military crisis, continues at 
the national capital. Affairs there may be very justly con- 
sidered to be in a critical, if not actually in a semi-revolution- 
ary, condition. The President has app ly cetermined 
upon “taking the responsibility,” not only in the civil, but 
also in the military department of the government, and al- 
ready all eorts of revolutionary sentiments are freely expressed 
on every hand. The removal of the obnoxious Secretary of 
War, and the temporary substitution of the General in com- 
mand, has led to an expression of political sentiment by the 
latter, not quite in keeping with his previous political reti- 
cence. As we last week anticipated, a general transformation 
of the entire Cabinet is imminent, and in fact ministers have 
been semi-officially invited to hand in their resignations, but 
thus far decline to do so, The recent enactments of Con- 
gtess, by which it was presumed that the President would 
be rendered powerless and the General in command 
made superior to his chief, have proved of no avail, 
and even General Grant himeelf is said to have 
finally yielded to the President’s views of his own 
prerogative under the fundamental constitution of the 
country, by which be is made, and must remain, Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States forces whether on sea or land. 
To attempt to legislate subordinates into superior commands is 
in fact a dangerous and unwise precedent to establish in any 
country, and should not, in our opinion, have been attempted 
by Congress. It isa dangerous weapon to make use of, and 
tends only to raise questions which, in the present position of 
this Republic, should have been allowed to sleep. That the 
President must continue to command the Army and Navy of 
the United States, unless actual insubordination ensues, is be 
yond a doubt, and insubordination means division and 
anarchy, the approach of which all right-thinking people 
ought justly to dread. But what may we not expect, when 
we read such paragraphs as the following, which we clip from 
a morning paper of this enlightened metropolis: “If we are 
to have a dictator, let us have General Grant. We prefer him 
to any other. He is mild and generous in his nature. He 
would appoint the proconsuls who are to govern the several 
districts from our best army officers. These, perhaps, taught 
insubordination, might soon free their districts from the irk- 
some authority of the central power and give the people an 
enlarged liberty. It took seventy years of civil war in Rome 
to culminate in a dictatorship. We may boast that, with 
telegraph, railroad and steamboat, we can move faster. We 
may bring ours to a focus in seven years, or even less. This 
will prove how rapidly we have advanced in civilization.” 
This looks like the natural culmination of what has been 
known as a strong and vigorous Republicanism—free and en- 
lightened even to a fault—but still as subject to the Dictato- 
rial finale as the Republics of old. It is difficult, as our 
contemporary says, to tell what this railroad aud telegraph 








form a republic into a despotism, seven years more may pos- 
sibly convert a despotism again into the old and well-tried 
theories of the limited monarchy. But the subject is becom- 
ing too serious for jest. We shall very naturally watch the 
course of events at Washington with much interest hereafter, 
and our readers may, while they enjoy with us the continu- 
ance of a lively farce, be thankful if they are not called upon 
to witness the enactment of a real tragedy before the close of 
the present Presidential term. Let us hope, however, for the 
good of all concerned, that we shall be spared so sad a spec- 
tacle; and still further that the American people, North as 
well as South, will endeavour hereafter to show more sense 
and less evil passion in future, otherwise these off-hand specu- 
lations may yet become stern historical facts. 


fAMusic. 

Max Maretzek’s season of Italian opera will be inaugurated on 

the 23rd proximo, and will consist of two series of forty nights 

each. The opera evenings in this city will be, as usual, Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday—Thursday being reserved for 

Brooklyn. The company engaged is probably the best, as it is 

certainly the largest, that has been brought together for many 

years. The soprani will be those popular favourites Angela Pe- 

ralta (whose brilliant debut here last season will be readily 

called to mind) and Parepa-Rosa, together with Mme. Kapp- 

Young, a singer said to be best acquainted with the traditions of 

the Meyerbeer school. These ladies will be ably seconded by 

Mme. Natali-Testa, Miss Minnie Hauck, Mile. Antoinnette Ron- 

coni, Miss McCu!loch, and Mrs, Jenny Kempton—the latter well 

known to New York concert-goers of two or three years since. 

Abandoning the concert-room for the operatic stage she has de- 
voted the intervening period to studying her art in Italy, and, if 
report speaks truly, with gratifying success. She will at least be 
certain of a cordial reception and impartial hearing at the hands 
of her numerous former friends and admirers. Turning to the 
male parts, we find the name of Mazgolini replaced by that of 
Pancani—an artist who has been well received in all the leading 
opera houses of Europe, and who is recently from the Paris 
“Ttaliens.”” Pancani will be supported by Anastasia, from 
Havana, Baragliand Testa—the two latter already well established 
favourites here. Manager Max’s great card is undoubtedly Ron- 
coni, who has again been engaged away from the London and 
Paris opera houses. Without the services of this talented artist 

managers now deem it, if not impossible, at least unwise, to pro- 
duce “ Crispino,” or any of the buffo operas—the public having 
become so accustomed to the inimitable acting and singing of 
this prince of buffos that they will tolerate no one else in his 
parts. This was evidenced in London last season, where his 
absence is said to have spoiled the run of “Crispino.” The 
baritones will be those popular ones, Bellini and Orlandini—the 
services of the latter having been secured to prevent the former, 

a very willing and faithful public servant, from being overworked. 

As to the Sassi, Antonucci has been re-engaged, and a new artist 
secured—Signor Paulo Medini, from the I[talian theatres, of 
whom many complimentary things are said by the foreign press. 

Thus composed, the new troupe comprises seventeen principal 

artists—-eight prima donnas, four tenors, two baritones, one primo 
buffo and two basses. With such material it is impossible not to 
achieve the most brilliant results. Of the repertoire to be drawn 
from, it may be said to contain all the ‘* novel*ies of the season.” 
Verdi’s “‘Don Carlos” and Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” of 
course head the list. They will be followed from 
time to time by Cagnoni’s “ Don Bucefalo,” (which 
was to have been, but was not, produced last season); 
Mercadante’s ‘“Leonora;” Bellini’s and Vaccai’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet;’”” De Ferrari’s ‘‘ Pipele;” the “‘ Prophet,” “Belisario,” 
“Maria di Rohan” and Rossini’s “ Othello.” Here is certainly 
enough of variety and novelty, and if the manager keeps faith 
with his patrons, New Yorkers will have the privilege of assist- 
ing at a series of musical entertainments quite equal to those 
given at the great musical centres of Europe,without the trouble 
of a trip across the water. 

Mr. Bateman’s season will open, unwisely, we think, nearly si- 
multaneously with the inauguration of the Italian opera perfor- 
mances, on the 24th of September. “La Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein” will be the inaugural novelty. At Irving and Stein- 
way Halls, Manager Harrison is preparing for a brilliant cam- 
paign. At the former place of amusement the season will com- 
mence on Wednesday evening, September il, when Madame 
Parepa-Rosa will make her only concert-room appear- 
ance for the present, she having been engaged for the 
first series of Italian opera nights. At Steinway Hall, the first 
grand concert will be given on the evening of October 3, and the 
first grand Sunday concert on October6. Mr. Harrison aleo an- 
nounces a series of oratorios to be given at Steinway Hall as 








Chanfrau and Gilbert. It is no wonder, therefore, that even that 

unreliable character, the public, should have set Its broad seal of 

approval on the new comedy, and unequivocally mani- 

fested its supreme content. At the Olympic Mr. Brougham 

has put in his usual summer appearance, to the delight of his 
hosts of friends, who insist nightly on what must have finally be- 
come an unmitigated bore to this excellent actor—‘‘a little 
speech.” But Mr. Brougham must accept the infliction with the 
compliment it conveys, as were his “ remarks” less piquant and 
happy they would be less frequently demanded. During the pre- 
sent week there has been nochange of programmeat the theatres, 
with the exception of the Olympic, where the author-actor is 
taking leave as the brave, adventurous, rollicking, blundering 
hero—Roderick O'Donnell. On the 9th inst. this theatre will open 
for the regular season under the management of Mr. Hayes, the 
talented scene-painter of the establishment. Mr. Fox (of panto- 
mime celebrity) and Mr.C. W. Tayleur will also assist in the 
g t. Mr. Jeff will be the first star, and Mrs. Wood 
is expected to return and grace the boards at an early date. At 
the Broadway, ‘‘ Caste” may be seen for the last time this after 

noon and evening. On Monday Mr. Forrest commences an en- 
gagement. At the New York Theatre the new play, “ Under the 
Gaslight,” in its amended form, has drawn such large houses, 
that it will be kept upon the stage for still another week, thus 
postponing the opening of the regular season and the return of 
the Worrell Sisters. At Wallack’s, Lotta may still be seen 
in her favourite parts. The season here will not open 
before the 23rd proximo. Brooklyn will be the scene 
next week of a spirited dramatic contest, anent the 
comedy of “Caste.” On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday it 
will be given at the Academy of Music in that city by Mr. Wal- 
lack’s regular company ; while on Thursday and Friday the same 
play will be presented at the ssme house by the Broadway com- 
pany. Thus our neighbours will be enabled to witness both 
“Castes.” A new enterprise was inaugurated on Monday even- 
ing, at what was formerly known as Wood’s theatre, but which 
has now been transformed into a“ Theatre Comique.” The enter- 
tainment, which is good of its kind, of négro minstrelsy, 
dancing, acrobat feats, singing and pantomime—enough of a va- 
riety to suit the most exacting. Cotton and Sharpley’s minstrels 

and the Buislay and Caron families are the principal attractions at 

present. On next Monday evening a burlesque and vaudeville 

company, led by Mr. and Mrs. Leffingwell, Mrs. Sedley Brown, 

Miss Millie Sackett, Miss Lena Edwin, Mary Madden, Alice Vane, f 
and others, will commence a fall and winterseason. Mrs. Sedley 

Brown’s name, and Mr. Leffingwells well-known burlesque talent, 

are sufficient to secure for the new combination a respectful 

hearing. Mr. C. H. Garland is the manager. The season at Ban- 

vard’s will commence on the third Monday in September. The 

new ballet—to be entitled ‘“ The Devil’s Mirror” —is in a forward 

state of preparation. At Barnum’s the coming week will witness 

the last of ‘‘Mother Goose” and the close of the Fox engage- 

ment. The regular season will be inaugurated on the following 

Monday. Mrs. Lander continues to personate “ Elizabeth” to 

the extreme satisfaction of ali lovers of careful and conscientious 

acting. We have already pointed out wherein this gifted artiste 

comes short of our ideal in her interpretation of the arduous 

character she essays; but where she is least effective she still 

towers loftily above the level of the vulgar herd of “sticks” 

{both male and female] who infest the American stage. Were 

these latter capable of appreciating excellence in acting, they 

would find in Mrs. Lander’s “ Elizabeth” matter for life-long 

study. 


In aid of the Dramatic Fund Society, an association most de- 
serving of general and professional support, a six days’ Festival 
will be held at the Academy of Musicin December next, of which 
a Fancy Fair, under the direction of New York ladies, will be the 
chief feature. The Fair will be held on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the #th, 10th, 11th and 12th of Decembere 
On ‘Tuesday evening there will be a Grand Carnival Ball, and on 
Saturday the festivities will conclude with a superb musical en- 
tertainment. Donations for the Fair, which are respectfully soli- 
cited, may be sent to Mr. L. F. Harrison, Irving Hall, who will 
act a8 general mapager Mr. Theo. Moss will Be the Treasurer, 
and Mr. Brougham will assist generally. We have neglected, 
hitherto, to record the arrival on these shores of Mr. John Oxen- 
ford, the well known dramatist and dramatic critic of the London 
Times. Mr Oxenford has come to America to seek rest from his 
journalistic duties, and to hasten his restoration to perfect health, 
he having just arisen from a sick bed. Mr. Oxenford’s labours in 
the field of histrionic art are too well known to cail for special 
mention here. He has, throughout a long literary career, worked 
earnestly for the elevation of the drama, and his influence as the 
dramatic critic of the leading journal of Christendom, it would 
be difficult to estimate. We suggest that it would be a graceful 
compliment to Mr. Oxenford and his brethren of the press in 
England, should the journalists of this city and the leading mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession, invite their guest to a social en- 
ter twhichexp i ight be given to the esteem and 
consideration in which he is held, and also to the pleasure which 
such a bringing-together of the literary men of both countri 
must natu! excite. In connection with the subject of the 
ception of visitors from the other side, it may be noted that 























































follows: ‘‘ The Creation,” Nov. 21; ‘ Elijah,” D ber 12; 
“ Messiah,” December 25; ‘‘Samson,” Jan. 23 ; “Judas Macca- 
beeus,”’ Feb. 20, and “St. Paul,” March 19. The subscription 
for this series is placed at a nominal tgure, and should secure 
the attend of all i d in oratorio music, 


Drama. 


The close of the summer season witnesses the unusual spec- 
tacle of decided popular “ hits” running to the well-filled houses 
of mid-winter, Neither the rain nor the heat keep the people 
away from the leading houses, and managers, will close their- 
summer accounts with large balances on the right ‘side of the 
ledger. This result may, in a measure, be attributed to the fact 
that an unusually large proportion of our citizens have this year 
turned a deaf ear to the charming of rural delights, and remained 
steadily at home attending to their accustomed pursuits; but 
behind this lies the better reason that managers, by an unusual 
display of enterprise, have deserved success. At Wallack’s, for 
example, “ Little Nell’ has been mounted with all the care of a 
piece de resistance of the regular season, and the public as yet ex- 
press no desire fora change of programme. A similar remark 
applies to the production of “Caste” at the Broadway—a piece 
on which Mr, Wallack was relying to give eclat to his winter per- 
formances. The town has for many a day seen no better 











age may not accomplish. Should sey en years suffice to trans. | than that of Messrs, Davidge, Lamb and Marlowe, and of Mmes, 






























preparations for Mr. Dickens’ visit tojthis country are ra 
maturing under the direction of his agent, Mr. Dolby. The 
pect of the arrival of the great novelist and reader, adds a 
attraction to what already promises to be the most b 
son this western metropolis has yet witnessed. 


Hats and Farnties. 


The Hon. George Brown, leader of the opposi 
rio, has been defeated in South Ontario, and ir. ibb, his op- 
a. been duly elected to the House of Commons. ——— 
he first train of cars passed over the railro 
Cenis on the 28th inst, The Chi Labour Con- 
gress recently adopted a resolution directing/an inquiry into 
the cause of the great depression in Ameri ship-building, 
and the pry oes throwing out of employment of a _—_ 
number of led artisans. This is a legitimate subject for 
inquiry ——The nominations ig Nova Scotia will 
take place on the 1lth of September, and the polling 
on the 18th. The opposing political parties are both 
making great exertions to carry the dlec! Penge eo Ueaye 
We have received the first number of Ze Nouveau Monde, a 
tench Roman Catholic journal, published at Montreal. 
The Sultan was to have £15,000 worth of fireworks let off, and 
illuminations lit up in his honour oy his return to his capital. 
‘M. Sore] has invented the most wonderful cement 

































that has ever been known, and the French Academy of Sci- 
acting} ences has cs it unqualified proval for durability and 
hardness, the language of th Fearned body, it will 1c 
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forth be possible to build mansions of d It has the distinguished and noble-hearted patriot, for the pho+ have made his eecape,——The cotton stripes now worn. by ser- 
eee tas there are no less hen 341 manufacturers of Lopes, the Mexican scoundrel. The French | geants are to be abolished, and gold lace chevrons are to be sub- 
pape in Paris! There issomething very rotten in the | have not taken kindly to Sothern. caricature of a carica- 

slate 


, surely ——————Little children are now 
Bening we ascents of the aren mopapeinn in yy 
Iselin, seven, and ber sister, a, ve, have 
just ascended the Schilt, 7,620 feet a es de Mon- 
talembert has gone to reside at his chateau of Rixensart, in 
His health is much improved, and he can now re- 
‘The Pope’s health continues excellent, 
and those about him say that his spirits are unshaken by the 
sonenaeing saxipties of his position, which every week renders 
more critica]|———Her Majesty will remain in the Highlands 
ten weeks, and afterwards return to Windsor Castle for the 
F Hungary is supplying both France and 
with immense numbers of horses. She may reap the 
of the fight yet. ‘The use of velocipedes is becoming 
and sore frequentin Paris. Many of the amateurs who 
fond of this sort of violent exercise have selected the vici- 
nity of the cascade in the Bois de Boulogne, where they may 
be seen apy morning from nine till eleven displaying their 
skill and the rapidity of their speed. —On the 3rd inst., 
while some archeologists were searching the Selby Abbey 
Church for the remains of a Norman foundation, they came 
upon an oaken coffin, from the inscription on which they were 
led to the conclusion that it contained the remains of Alexan- 
der the Abbot, who reigned there from 1214 to 1221. 
The directors of the Baden railways have set a good example 
in the way of improvement. All the carriages, of every class, 
are to be furnished with heating apparatus in winter. 
A number of English ladies are about to seta good example 
to their sex by forming a “swimming club.” It will, we sup- 
pose, be called “The Ducks.” . Sims Reeves bas 
purchased a residence at Upper Norwood, in the immediate 
Ler | of the Queen’s Hotel, where he has frequently 
mae on, Oe benefit i. - et ~ a 
‘gettin ly a strong expedition against the bands of bri- 
gands which infest Bithynia. As the troops will be furnished 
with a number of picces of mountain artillery, the raid will 
this time probably be succeesful. A statue of Napoleon 
L. was to be inaugurated on the 18th instant, at Monterau. It 
-will stand on the very spot where the Emperor uttered the 
words, “ The bullet which is to kill me is not yet cast.” 
The Saturday Review says :—“ The Moniteur has managed, by 
half a century of lying, under the orders of every possible form 
of Government, to establish such a reputation that it is only 
believed when the news it gives is bad news.” —tThe 
lioness which wounded M. Batty, and led toa general order 
of the police prohibiting wild beast “ tamers” from exhibitin 
their art in futare, died, after a Casarian operation, pertiomed 
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unpublished letters of Voltaire are said to have been dis- 
in Belgium by M. Philardte Chasles. The total 
sum handed to the as Peter’s pence by the French 
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stroy The artistic and material logs is considerable. 
————A novel speculation is announced in Buenos Ayres, 
being nothio less than the opening of a “joint-stock hospi- 
Subscribers who pay $1.20 in silver, as monthly dues, 

are to be admitted free in case of sickness or accident. 
The lon monument to the Duke of Wellington, 
upon w . A. Stevens has been en for several 
mg is now nearly finished, and in all bility will, ere 
be publicly shown. ‘Victor Hugo’s “Les Misera- 
bles has been dramatized for the English stage by Mr. Cla- 
rence Holt.———It is said that one of the results of the Sul- 
tan’s visit to Western Europe will be the immediate founda- 
tion of a great military school at Stambou!, on the model of 
Sandhcrst. ‘A man is now lying in the St. Jean Hospi- 
tal, Turin, in a complete state of lethargy. He is quite insen- 
sible to pricks from needles, and the soles of his feet are 
also without feeling. Some shocks of electricity have alone 
produced any effect on him. He is twenty-four years of age, 
and for the last few weeks has lived on milk through his 
nose into the esophagus. The Italian musical journals 
‘announce that Signor Federigo Ricci is en on a new 
buffa, which is, Probably, to be entitled “Don Chischi- 

otte e Sanzio Pancia,” and that Signora Doria bas been sing- 
ing, in “ Lucia,” at the San Carlo, Naples, with Signor Cas- 
tell, a tenor from whom much may be expected. —It is 
said that M. Rubinstein is about to write an opera on a French 
libretto, for Paris At Marseilles it is proposed to con- 
struct a new port at an expense of £2,400,000. The last 
quarterly return of the Registrar General of England is the 
most favourable that has appeared with respect to the high 
birth-rate and low mortality. The number of births regis- 
tered was 199 649, which is 7,190 above the number of the 
eatery spring quarter.———_——The cholera is making sad 
oc among the Indians, in Southern Kansas, and even 
the white troops that are par to fight them are not ex- 


























empt. —An A paper tells of flying ants in 
Havelock, which, on being devoured by chickens, eat way 
out of their crops at the expense of the chickens’ lives. 





It is said that 40,000 soldiers are at Lyons, in readiness to go 
to the aid of the Pope, should his Holiness require them. 

——The cemeteries of Paris have recently been exten- 
ety panes of articles deposited by the mourners in 








A bed of splendid coral has been dis- 
d beside the rocks of Monaco. The spot is called 
Monte-Uarle. ——It was told to the Empress 
gtie a few days ago that her husband was in 
0e1 ght lee is ie “Better that than 

perial. reply, during a lucid interval, 





h, however, her Majesty soon relapsed into her 


usual ——The long continued litigation between the 
London Times and the Hoening Mail has at last been settled by a 
Onenoery 06 ee that the latter paper shali be sold and the 
partnership Qiscontinued—_————A conference has taken | and 
place in Paris\of the a nope pane of the societies in every 
country for prevention of cruelty to animals. The 








& Nice and Monaco has been opened. 


King Emx 
breed of horses in\Italy, has founded a prize of 40,000 francs, 
to be run for in 187) ai Florence. The communication 








’ oe m Frankfort 
be made in -five hours. —— 
who haa commenced b A? Mr. Home for ‘ah 00s’ 
Ue ae tates Ns te lady is pou 
— the New Boowell-ocart, 





nue}, with the object of encouraging the | they 


ture of an Englishman was not likely to interest them. The 
Eo; public did not understand it for the first fortnight at 
the Haymarket.————“ Wanted a well-dressed man jof good 
breed who has already some pecuniary to talk with 
people in a photographic saloon.” So runs an advertisement, 
which opens a new field for talent. —Christimas is being 
thought of already, at least at the Porte St. Martin, where, for 
that occasion a grand review is being proposed,| the subject 
being the Exposition of 1867. ** Don Quixote” is to be 
the subject of this year’s pantomime at the Lyceum, from the 
pen of Mr. Millward. A favourable change has taken 
lace in the health of Mr. Charles Kean. He has been suf- 
ring from a total prostration of the nervous system, brought 
on by overwork and excitement. Mile. Patti is now 
on her way to Switzerland to take a short rest before making 
her rentrée at the Italiens. The opera of “ Robinson 
Crusoe” will be shortly given. The composer hes delivered 
the third act to copy. The Italian journals announce 
that a waterspout recently burst over the village of Palazzolo, 
near Udine, in Italy, and did great dam Not fewer than 
30 houses were destroyed and 70 ‘am . Ten persons were 
killed and 28 injured by the ites buildings. Out of 1,500 
inhabitants, unwards of 400 are without an asylum. 
The Memoirs of the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico will appear shortly at Leipzig. They were announced 
some time ago, and even the printing was n during the 
lifetime of the Emperor. Now they are to come out, at the 
special desire of the Emperor of Austria. 


























Sbituary. 


Proressok MicHazrL Farapay.—A Cable despatch an- 
nounces the death of Professor Michae) Faraday, the celebrated 
Magnetic discoverer. He was born Sept. 22, 1791; in the parish 
of Newington, Surrey. His father being a poor smith, young 
Faraday’s education was of the most ordinary description. At 
fourteen he was apprenticed to learn the business of a book 
binder and bookseller. During his term of apprenticeship he 
read with avidity all books on natural eciences that fell into his 
bands, and his favourite amusement was to make rough experi- 
ments in chemistry. Inthe early part of 1812 he was enabled 
to attend four lectures by Sir Humpbrey Davy, of which he 
took careful notes, interspersing them with such drawings as he 
could make in illustration of their contents. In the December 
following he wrote to Sir H. Davy, inclosing his notes and draw- 
ings, and praying for his patronage. The reply was immediate 
and favourable. Early in 1813, his patron, acting for the man- 

ers of the Royal Institution, procured for him the situation of 
Chemical Assistant under himself as Honorary Professor. Mr. 
Faraday, who at once became the favourite pupil and soon the 
friend of Sir H. Davy, took up his residence at the Royal Insti- 
tute, where, except for a short interval, he had ded ever 
since. In 1824 he began to deliver morning lectures to etudents 
in the laboratory ; in 1825 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society; io 1882 the University of Oxford conferred upon him 
the honorary copes of Doctor of Civil Law, and in 1833 he 
was appointed First Professor of Chemistry at the Royal [nsti- 
tution, He was also made a Knight of the Prussian Order of 
Merit, a Knight of the Italian Order of Sts. Maurice and Laza- 
rus, and one of the eight foreign Aseociates of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, where he was also appointed a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, in 1855. He was like- 


ties in various countries of Europe and America. The t 
scientific achievements of Mr, Faraday began in 1820, with the 
discovery of the chlorides of carbon. In the next year he dis- 
covered the mutual rotation of a fc pole and an electric 
current; in 1823, the condensation of the gases. In 1829, 
while Jabouring on the production of optical glass he produced 
the heavy glass which proved of immense assistance to him in 
his magnetical investigatione. In 1831, the series of “ Experi- 
mental Researches in Electricity,” which he published in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” began with the development of 
the induction of electric currents, or the evolution of electricity 
from magnetism. In 1834 he established the principle of elec- 
trolytic action, and in 1846 he received two medals for his dis- 
coveries of dia-magnetism and of the influ of magneti 
upon light. In 1847, he deciared the magnetic character of 
oxygen, and the magnetic relations of flame and 
papers include many other valuable contributions to the store of 
modern science too numerous to mention here in detail. 


At Maoshera, Punjab, India, Lieutenant Horace Ar(hur Wells, 
let Bat. 19th Regt.; at the same peet,ce the 26th June, Captain 
Thomas Palmer, Paymaster Ist Bat. 19th ment.—At Mont- 
rose, Archibald Macneill, Esq., J.P., late Cap n 91st, in which 
Regiment he gallantly served during the Peni: 
medal having eight clasps.—In London, Eneas 

b Staff Major.—At Cawnpore, Captain Jo’ 
Campbell Partridge. He served daring the whole of the Punjab 
J 

In 











war under Sir Hugh Rose, and at Jhansi, Mhow.—At sea, Colonel 
W. Lamb, late H.M.’s Bengal Army.—In barracks, Dublin, Cap- 
tain Roberts Torrens Pratt, 69th ment.—Frederick Howard 
Vyse, Commander Royal Navy.—At Simla, Charles Whiteman 
Thomas, Captain H.M.’s 21st Husears.—At Cliftonville, Brighton, 
Major-General Charles Henry Mee, Royal Artillery.—At Ewell 
Grove, Surrey, Sir John Rae Keid, Bart.—At Worthing, Captain 
Thomas Cartwright, Royal Navy. 


Arup. 
A Case For THE Hovuse.—The following facts (says the 


Pall Mall Gazette,) communicated to us by a correspondent, in- 
vite oot in tt Howse of Commons :—“ Last week the Ist 





stream Guards were to relieve them. J on Friday 
the working parties of the Coldstream came in, and the 

l effects of the Grenadiers were packed and des- 
Suddenly, however, the Coldatreams were 
withdrawn, and the Grenadiers were left from Saturday morning 
to this morning [Monday], and probably are pow worse off than 
would be on foreign service. The married soldiers have 
given up their quarters to their great loss, and the 
men of the regiment generally are only in possession of the 
clothes they stand up in and their knapsacks. There is not @ 


white ae ar ge — — 
coats fatigue purposes ev else 5 general 
discomfort is very great. Th tegeage of t, mean- 
while, is lying at Aldershot, taking its chance of bad wi 
ee Sl ee e peculiar feature of the is 
witbin half an hour’s walk of the Horse a re t 




































































wise chosen a member of a very large number of learned socie-|i8 admi 


rt 
Cunningham, who on: eesuniiy suatenishe court- 
in India, to Give ‘years’. penal, servitade, > mapas 


stituted for them. The gold lace is to be one uniform pattern 
throughout the army.——The Duke of Cambridge paid « length: 
ened visit to Aldershot on the 5th inst., and reviewed the whole 
of the division at that station. The field state showed 1097 ca- 
valry, 749 artillery, 4770 infantry and engineers, and 54 military 
pollee It is stated that the War-office has decided in future 
include the subject of military history by the creation of a 
leeturesbip for the Royal Military Academy, some other 
study of less importance being discontinued to make room for 
it.——Parties of the men in camp at Aldershot are bard at work 
trying to get the gardens at the south camp into something like 
trim. At present they have a very woe begone aspect, and have 
much the appearance that a London street has after it has been 
pat straight when the eewers are being made ———A parliamen- 
tary return just issued shows that the unclaimed army prize 
money, from 18th January, 1809, to 31st December, 1866, 
amounted to £1,665,063. Of this amount, £923,301 has been 
refunded to claimants, £596,864 paid to the Royal Hospital in 
diminution of votes for penrion, £40,000 for purchasing the site 
and improving the Royal Military Asylum.——Thbomas Daft, a 
private in the Royal Horee Artillery, stationed at Aldershot, was 
killed on Friday night the 2nd inst., by falling from a barrack 
window, while he was walking about in a state of somnambulism, 
——A very large number of men have been induced, by the in- 
creased pay in the oy to re-enlist for a second veriod of ser- 
vice, At the Woolwich Police Court upwards of twenty are 
daily attested, these being chiefly pensioners and discharged 
men, who have for the most part obtained good conduct badges, 
and will, in addition to their augmental pay, receive a second 
bounty. A ding to the Bombay Government Gazette, the 
Government of India has icated its intention to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of State that the mutiny medal shall be 
given to all those who are shown to have been actually engaged, 
#.¢. under fire on any of the occasions for which the medal has 
been granted to non-military men, or to military men in civil 
employ, as well as to all forces or organized parties In the field, 
actually engaged with an enemy in India at any time between 
the outbreak of the mutiny to the 1st of November, 1859. 

















War Orrics.—Major J L pe. from h p late 22nd Foot, to 
be Major in 17th Foot, vice W H Earle, who ret on temp h p; 
Capt W A King to be Major, by pur, vice J L Thursby, who ret; 
Lieut H 8 Wedderburn to be Capt by pur, vice King ; a Fi 
H C Michel to be Lieut by pur, vice Wedderburn. Lieut C E 
Croker-King to be Instructor of Musketry in 78th Foot, vice 
Lieut Stewart, appointed Adjutant. Capt W 8 Mackenzie, from 
h p, late 98rd Foot, to be Capt in 84th Foot, vice R F Humphrey, 
who ret on temp ae Lieut A A A Kinloch to be Irstructor of 
Musketry in Rifle — vice Lieut Rickman, who has been 
ordered to join the pot. —Lance Sergeant K B Poneonby, 
from the 19th Hussars, to be Enrign in Fourth West India, 
without pur, vice Airey, who has resigned. 


Navy. 


Our latest advices from China represent the gunboats as being 
in excellent order, and in the highest state of discipline. Their 
commanders were looking forward with anxiety for the arrival 
of the new Commander-in-Chief. Vice Admiral the Hon, Sir H. 
Keppel, as they were in hopes that he would be provided with 
an organised plan for putting down piracy, which would not only 
give them and their crews a certain amount of prize money, but, 
what they more valued for themselves, chances of promotion. 
The duties on the China station are responsible, and very fre- 
quently irksome. The distance from home is great. The climate 
ttedly most injurious to European constitutions, and 





there seems always a fatality attending an officer when he has 
once been there; he is generally selected to go out again. The 
Lords of the Admiralty might, just by way of encouragement, 
grant a commander's commission annually to the officer who has 
most distinguished himself during the year. In the squadron 
some of the lieutenants can boast of ten, and even twelve years’ 
seniority. vou patience is very much exercised in Ghina. 
‘We record with deep regret the death of that enterprising 
officer, Staff Commander G. J. Gibbon, R.N., who fell a victim 
to yellow fever at St. Thomas, on the 12th ult. He had been 
employed for some years past as mail agent on the West India 
station, and had previously held the same position on the China 
station, Staff Commander Gibbon has rendered great service by 
the yearly issue of a emall sheet entitled, “ Loose Leaves for a 
Nautical Diary,” on which was set forth the days when rough 





His | Weather might be expected. He foreboded a heavy gale for the 


day previous to the late naval review, which, as our readers are 
well aware, was far from being wrong. The last,eervice rendered 
by this much lamented officer was the invention of an instrument, 
by the use of which versels in the West Indian seas might steer 
clear of the vortex of an approaching burricane. ‘be Lord> 
of the Admiralty have invited the principal shipbuilding firms in 
the United Kingdom to send in tenders for the construction of an 
armour plated iron ship of about 2,300. This vessel is to be 





Mee- | supplied with twin screws, and ber bottom is to be sheathed with 


wood, which is to be coppered.—— Mesers. Laird Brothers have 
just built twelve steam launches for river service, which are fit- 
ted to carry @ 12 pounder brass howitzer in the bow, and are 
well adapted for carrying troops and towing barges or other 
lighters with cargo in narrow waters, where large vessels would 
be useless. Their dimensions are:—Length, 50 feet ; breadth, 
11 feet ; depth, 4 feet 9 inches; tonnage, 28; draft of water, 2 
feet 10 inches, and the engine isa single direct acting one of 15- 
horse power. One of these boats was tried a short time ago with 
all her weights on board, and attained a speed of about nine 
knots, Daring last year jsixty-eight new Admiralty charts 
were eng d and published. Upwards of 1050 original plates 
were added to and corrected and 168 900 charts printed. ——The 
Army ont N Gazette of Aug. 10, says:—The American 
aqui consisting of two frigates and a corvette, for some days 
lying at Spithead, sailed on Saturday. Numbers of officcrs have 
been on shore at Portsmouth daily during the stay of the 
squadron, and their smart and sailor-like appearance has at- 
tracted much attention and favourable criticism. The uniform 
of the junior officers—a neat and well fitting jacket out with 
point behind, loose peg top trousers, and stylish blue cap, with 

Id cords in lieu of strap—sets off the generally fine stalwart 
| ot of the fa Americans to the best advantage. The offi- 
cers of these ships are noble looking fellows ; but this description 
does not apply to the common seamen, who are men of all na- 
tionalities u the sun, comparatively few being Americana 
One peculiarity of the American internal economy on ship board 
is that no$grog or spirituous liquor is served out to the officers or 
seamen. "Learning this fact from a visit on board, the British tar 
“ hitches” his lower garments, and satisfactorily accounts to him- 
self for the medley crew and their appearance as to 
our own seamen. 








APPOINTMENTS.—Staff Commander: G A Waters to Victory.— 
Commander: G O Twiss to Warrior.—Lieuts: F H 8 O’Brien to 
Simoom; C La Primandaye and F H Fasting to Leet Word 5 © 
Stewart to be Flag Lieutenant to Vice Acmiral Lord © Paget, 

r in the Mediterranean ; R F Britten 
and F M Ommanney to Warrier. 
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New Publications. 


The Harpers, to whom the readers of novels are more in- 
debted, perhaps, than to any single publishing house in the 
world, and have been any time during the last twenty years— 
the Harpers, we say, have just added to their Library of Se- 
lect Novels, which now numbers hard on to three hundred 
volumes, three reprints of late English fictions, No Man's 
Friend, by Frederick William Robinson; Alec Forbes of 
Howglen, by George Macdonald, M.A.; and Raymond's 
Heroine, by some anonymous, and, we presume, new writer. 
Raymond's Heroine, the last on the list, is the history of a 
young girl, who, on misfortune overtaking her parents, was 
adopted by a wealthy aunt, whose name she bore, and whose 
fashionable, frivolous life she shared, becoming, in short, a 
fine specimen of the worldly young woman of the time. Well 
mannered, self-possessed, and beautiful as heroines always are 
in novels, she makes two conquests, the first being that of 
Raymond Lee, a well-to-do manufacturer of a rather cynical 
turn of mind, the second, a reckless young scion of nobility— 
Lord Fitz John, a gambler, a turfite, and a drunkard. Minna 
Fansbawe, alias Minnie Haroldson, becomes engaged to the 
last, but refuses to marry him, partly because he is such a 
brute, but more because she loves Raymond Lee much better. 
Her aunt disowns her, and she returns to ber father and sister, 
showing more heart by so doing than the reader is inclined to 
give her credit for, more, even, than her lover, Raymond, be- 
lieved her to possess. The latter renews his suit, but Minnie’s 
father will not hear of a marriage between them, on account 
of Raymond’s father, a defaulting bank clerk, who dis- 
appeared at the commencement of the story, murdered, 
as Mr. Haroldson believes, and by himself. He turns 
up in good time, however, and Raymond and Min- 
nie are married, the course of true love running smooth 
at last. There are other characters, of course, an 
underplot and by play, and the usual amount of stage 
bustle and movement; the main idea of the story, however, 
is the one that we have indicated, the love of Minnie and 
Raymond, and the purification of the former by suffering. 
There is nothing new in all this, nor is it particularly well 
done, yet the story will have hundreds of readers, we are 
certain, for does it not depict the love of man and woman—a 
theme that will never grow old—and is there not a mystery in 
it, albeita mild one? Of a higher strain is Alec Forbes of 
Howglen, the second of Mr. Macdonald’s fictions which the 
Harpers have reprinted, and, we are inclined to think, the best 
that he has yet written. It is the story of a young Scotch boy 
and girl, who grew up together from their schoo! days, loving 
each other in their childish fashion, the frank heart of Alec 
Forbes warming with kindness towards the poor little or- 
phan, Annie Anderson, who in her turn looks up to him and 
admires him greatly. Their school-life is finely painted, as 
well as the characters of both, as modified by each other, and 
the circumstances which surround them. A pair of fresher, 
and more natural human beings we have not encountered in 
fiction for many a day. Other personages of the drama, of 
lesser importance, are equally well drawn, the best being 
Robert Bruce, the close, hard-fisted, shop-keeping uncle of 
Annie, and the learned but drunken college professor, Cup- 
ples—a powerful sketch, which somehow suggests Dickens's 
Newman Noggs, to which it is not inferior. Bruce is detest- 
able, and Cupples delightful. Another excellence of this 
unique tale lies in its graphic pictures of Scottish life—mostly 
that of simple country people, who, thrifty as they are, are 
always poor. Their manners and habits, their ways of think- 
ing and speaking, above all the earnest, religious side of their 
nature, form the background of this touching little drama, 
which no one but a poet would be likely to conceive, 
and no one but a Scotchman could have written. No 
Man's Friend, though not a work of genius like Al 
Forbes, is one of the cleverest novels of the year. We remember 
reading two or three stories from the same pen, but nothing 
that approaches this in cleverness and point: Mr. Edmund 
Yates, who in works of this sort stands at the head of the 
younger writers of England, is much inferior, we think, 
to Mr. Robinson, of whom, so uncertain is reputation now-a 
days, we know nothing. The plot of No Man's Friend is 
well wrought up and interesting throughout, and the charac- 
ters are well drawn, though not remarkable perhaps for their 
originality. The rich merchant Keuben Harland, cold, hard, 
mistrustful of all, is a fine study, finer, in many respects than 
Lewis Searle, the hero, who continually declares that he is 
“ no man’s friend,” and as continually contradicts himself by 
his actions. The story turns on the adoption by Reuben 
Harland of Damaris and Eunice Worcester, the children ot 
his late wife’s sister by a dissipated broken-down tenor, who 
passes from watering place to watering-place, with his family, 
as the Signor Elvani. They are to give up their family abso- 
lutely and entirely, these girls, to be educated by their uncle, 
bear his name, and possibly, inherit his fortune. Eunice is 
not willing to do this, but Damaris is, or tries to be—her love 
of her parenta and her duty to her uncle being the struggle of 
her life. She has three lovers, Edwin Courtney, the son of 
Mr. Harland’s sister—Matthew Ranwick, a young man who 
had worked his way up in Mr, Harland’s business, and Mr. 
Searle—“ no man’s friend.” How they throve we shall not 
say here, nor who was the happy man, leaving the last enigma 
to the ingenuity of the reader, who, if addicted to novels, will 
probably be able to solve it before reaching the end of the 
tale, which, as we have said, is very interesting, and which 
contains, with a number of clever portraits, one thoroughly 
genuine picce of cbaracler-palnting—that of Damaris Woroee- 


“nobly planned,” 


“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


genial English Humourist, and the second volume which came 
from his pen—The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby- 
The specialties of this edition, for there are several, are, first, 
that it was designed by the author himeelf, second, that it con- 
tains a number of the original illustrations, reduced in size, 
and third, that Mr. Dickens is interested in the copyright, 
in this country, as well as in England. We have had so much 
to say of late of the different editions of Dickene which are 
before the American public, that we have left ourselves but 
little to say in the present instance. And indeed, anything 
that we might say would be but gilding refined gold, at least 
as regards the text of the author. Concerning the illustrations 
which accompany it, English and American, we hold our 
own opinions, and they run counter, perhaps, to the popular 
judgment in the matter. There areeight in Nicholas Nickleby, 
selected, we may suppose, by Mr. Dickens himself, from the 


of reasons, as, first, that they are rank caricatures, and secondly, 


in this country. That he does not think so himselt, however, 


rather to produce a set of drawings which shall redound to hi 


their wine; a lady showing a picture book to her little girl 





— 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just issued the second vol- 
ume of their “Charles Dickens Edition” of the works of our 


ter, who, though anything but a “ perfect woman,” is still| etc. Every one to his taste, however, our own, in the matter 


of illustrating Dickens, leading us to prefer Mr. Eytinge to 
Phiz, particularly in Nicholas Nickleby. 





Mesars. J. W. Schermerhorn and Co. have lately published, 
Mutual and Social Oulture; a Text Book for Schools gnd 
Academies, by Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M. M.D., President of 


Wheeling Female College—a thin twelvemo of one hundred 
and sixteen pages of twaddle. ‘‘ What,” asks the author in his 
preface, wearing for the nonce the mantle of the inquiring 
Chadband, “ What are the means by which my mental faculties 
may be best developed and strengthened? What is the most 
successful mode of study? How much, and when, and 
How shall I learn the principles of politeness, 
of personal accomplishment—of rendering myself agreeable ? 
Whatare the errors into which I am most liable to fall? What 
the habits I should seek to avoid?” These, the learned pro- 
fessor continues, are the questions which come home to every 
youth—a circumstance which we greatly doubt, if the “ youth” 
of to-day are at all like the youth of twenty or thirty 
years ago, who were never such insufferable prigs, whatever 
else they may have been. “To present the leading principles 
of mental and social culture,” continues the sapient professor, 


that they do not fairly illustrate the author’s design. That 
Mr. Dickens, as a young man, should have been, if not glad, 
yet content, to take up with such artists as Seymour and Phiz, 
was in the nature of things; but that he should be satisfied 
with their designs now, shows either that he has no great 
taste in artistic matters, or that he regards his books in 
the light of caricatures rather than real works of art. Ralph 
Nickleby was a hard, bad man in the story, but hardly the 
ugly brute of the second drawing: the Kenwigs family was | from Chesterfield, 
absurd enough, no doubt, but surely not so ridiculous as Phis 
has made them; neither was Nicholas, when he congratulated 
Arthur Gride on his wedding, such a melo-dramatic donkey | and “other standard authors,” passes our comprehension, 
as we have him here, a caricature of the worst sort of actors} probably because we are not youths whose lack of education 
at the Surrey-side theatres. Dickens, in fact, haa never yet | is compensated for by an enquiring turn of mind. Enough, 
found a faithful illustrator, in spite of the undeniable talent of | however, of this nonsensical hand-book of Mental and Social 
the different artists who have attempted that task, as Cruik- | Culture. 
shank and Phiz in England, and Messrs. Darley and Eytinge 


lovers in pairs without end; single figures, also without end; 
young ladies reading love-letters, or overwhelmed with some 
piece of ill news just received.” Thus, and more to the same | Ages were — os simp 
purpose, the writer in All the Year Round, who fails to con-| Tage among the Greeks was simply a housekeep 
“ the husband spending his day and evening abroad, while 
vince us, however, that the earlier illustrators of Dickens aes ife ed ked d »W 
are superior to the best of their fellows of the| poets and philosophers eb, oy the bills, all the Athenian 
present time; such men, for instance, as illustrate the | large proportion of the writers whose works belo 
novels of Anthony Trollope, notably so his ’ast one, The Last |**me general class with those of Lamb, the writers whose 
Chronicle of Barset, Their work may be “devoid of action | Privilege it has been to enliven, cheer, and sweeten life, were 
or stir,” but we believe it to be a faithful representation of the | themselves, they have been the cause 
life which the author depicts, and consequently of the aver- os comet springs _ laughter and of 
age life of the England of to-day. Mr. Dickens writes, or | DY those of Nature which make the whole world kin, 
claims to, about the same life, yet he, or his scribe, prefers, we bave awakened the betier selves of their read 


twenty, or more, by Phiz. We don’t like them, for a number | «ig the object of this work. The first thirteen chapters, ex- 


cepting the eighth, are abridged from Dr. Watt’s inestimable 
Improvement of Mind. Many of the maxims and rules of con- 
versation and politeness are from Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son. A few paragraphs have been taken from other standard 
authors. For the remainder of the work, as well as its gen- 
eral arrangement, the author alone must be responsible.” 
We should think so, though how a man can consider himself 
the author of a work, ot which twelve out of its sixteen chap- 
ters are taken from Watts, while the remainder is “ conveyed” 


(“ Powers eternal, 
Such names mingled !’’) 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
American Educational Monthiy. September.——Mental and 


is epparent in a recent number of AU the Year Round, where | Social Culture. A Text Book tor Scbools and Academies. By 
he, or some one holding the pen for him, has something to say | L. C. Loomis....J. W. Schermerhorn and Co,——Nicholas Nickleby. 
on the art of book illustration, which just at present is in rather | The Charles Dickens Edition... Zicknor and Fields. ——Ambrose 
a transition state: ‘“ When George Cruikshank or Hablot | Fecit. A Novel. By Thomas isuan English.... Hilton and Co, 
Brown,” he say, “two artists whose names are associated 
solely for chronological reasons, had to make the illustrations 
for a work of fiction, it would seem to have been their practice Smeg pom Be _ thy 
to select as subjects all the most dramatic situations, whether | &intain that happiness is only to found in matrimony, 
of « comic or tragic sort, which were treated of in the narra- | ‘ther than that it is never to be found there. But, neglecting 
tive. On the one hand, violent encounters, terrible accidents, 
exciting adventures, crises through which the characters in | 
the book were compelled te pass; on the other, situations ind ao. 
characterized by their extreme absurdity, in which the per- 

sons represented were shown in a ridiculous light, or exhi- 
bited under laughable circumstances—these were almost on aren a ouen — and ooeae a 

4 : P . pg his productive years. Bacon an ethe married la 

con Pr Bape ag Fmig = yg ge in life Le’ Fontaine revied at twenty-six, but chendomed 


———_e——_ 


A PLEA FOR LITERARY BACHELORS. 
It may be for the greatest good of the greatest number to 


for the moment the housekeeping aspect of the question, we 

venture to ask whether it be indispensable for a man of liter- 
faculty to be a husband in order to attain his highest de- 

opment, or to achieve the most for the world; whether, 
7 an argument may not be made on this point 

for the elor as for Benedict. 

If Milton married three times, and Shakspeare once, the lat- 


his wife early in the honeymoon, and never saw her again ex- 


markable scenes described by the author before the reader’s| cept on business. Moliere suffered, says Voltaire, in the mar- 
eyes rather than display their own artistic powers. But this - my = ang pene — on — = before his 
principle has now got to be regarded as antiquated and obgo- | ©°th, les deégollts, ies amertumes et quelquefois les ridicules, 
\ Cus modems men ep; epoceupy themeslves leso with qu’il avait si souvent joués sur le theater. Beaumarchais, 


early in life, and years before he wrote the plays upon which 


the thing to be done than with the manner of doing it. Their| his reputation rests, lost two wives, one of whom he was 
ambition seems to be confined to the desire of producing a ae as ae  — om at forty- 
beautiful work of art. The modern illustrator, when a book | ‘OUT: “bree year Co wertiarengy pret a Seemen” Wee 
ipgen tute Sthendogs to hieeclé—Jjadging by resub was no better,” says Thackeray, “ than a shrew and a,vixen.” 


Sterne complains that the presence of his wife stops the 
is | flow of his ideas, and finds inspiration in the society of an- 


own credit, than to help the author, whose work he illustrates, ay st ny comeng <8 _ _— ere — 

to make himself understood. The consequence is, that he adhe yt . Sapth : a8 In @ state of intellec- 
tual torpor during his six years’ ear’ 

ordinarily chooses those situations which are the tamest and - . y cnmmaumnens end ene yout’ 


marriage. The insanity of Thackeray’s wife made him prac- 


least dramatic, because they fetter him less, and lend them- pan F a widower during his last and greatest days. ato, 
selves more readily to his purpose of producing a complete | ¥ n mae . Ld . a, 
and agreeable picture, than those more saa srs cae Lassies, Tine, Besse, (Veltelg Roumest, Swift, Pope, 
which both the author and the public would have liked to see 
illustrated. A large portion of the drawings with which such | kindred arts, the great names of Beethoven and Michel Ange- 
works are embellished represent scenes wholly devoid of lo, of whom the biographers assert not only that they never 
action or stir. Two or three people seated round a table, par- 
taking of a meal; a couple of young fellows chatting over | nent, from Miss Austen, the excellent teller of di 





by Socrates’s experience, Ari 


Goldsmith, Heine, Balzac, Beranger, Saint Beuve, and in our 
own country Irving and Thoreau, never married. In the 


married, but that they never loved in any but a Platonic 
are enough to cite. Of female writers, many of the most emi- 
omestic tal 

to Miss Martineau, Miss Cobbe, Miss Howitt, and Miss 4 

mer, never took husbands; while others, like Miss Bronté, 

found that matrimony put a needle between their fingers in- 

stead of the pen. Almost all the great writers of the Middle 
and of course celibates. And as mar- 

ing conveni- 


; 


poets and philosophers should be accounted bachelors. A 


ng to the 


either bachelors or unfortunate husbands. Happy or not 
of happiness to oth 
tears, 


and commu- 
nicated to them the love for their fellow-beings with which 


will not say Cruikshank, who is really a great artist, the Ho-| their own hearts were filled. The writings of Goldsmith, 
garth of his time, but Ph#s, and caricaturists of his stamp. | Irving, and Lamb, abound in proofs that to love women it is 
For the frontispiece to the present edition of Nicholas Nickle- poten em aoe to love children it is not 
by—a group of ill-drawn children, standing round a grave— of manklod™ A mens betel t cles Wor — 
we fail to see wherein it is superior to “a lady showing a |“ dower of clusterin charities.” 

picture to her little girl,” just as we fail to see wherein Mr.| Nor should the single 
Linkinwater turning rouad on his stool to endorse the pen-|@&2 ba more time than the head cf a family to devote to 
manship of Nicholas to the Cheeryble Brothers, is superior to a writer either undertakes to his 
“s couple of youn g fellows chatting over their wine,” ete.,| being obliged to gain his domme Ob mneli cad 


mstance be overlooked, that a 





lavour—an important consideration in all cases where 
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ay ey A moments to the Muses. This is so true 
the latter class of cases, that De Quincey maintains that it 
is idle for a literary man to look for success unless he be able 
to make literature exclusively his profession. And De Quin- 
cey complains that Coleridge, who supports the con 
thesis, avoids the difficulty - o> his author wi 
agers nin to ot w of the case d perhaps, 
the example of Lamb, in whose home Col e Was & 
Sous gaet, But the pot of an author must be kept boil- 
of other beings ; and no ingenuity can prove 
superiority, in an economical point of view, of a family 
bachelor’s stew-pan. The married author 
who is not in affluent circumstances, must write for money, 
or he must snatch an hour or two from business or family for 
@ pursuit which demands the consecration of a life. A bache 
author, however poor, can make shift to exist. He is not 
ted by doubts whether he ought not to follow some hon- 
calling by which to provide for those who are dependent 


ere are two sides to the question. The young man for 
whom the golden of love on golden hinges turn will 
not be dissuaded by reasoning or tacts from entering his 


“ He saw the distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream.” 


The old bachelor, on the other hand, whose passions have 
cooled, whose faith in the promised land has been shaken, 
turns a deaf ear to the most enticing voice. Each may be 
right. The life which suits Major Pendennis is not the life 
for Arthur. One man acts wisely in preferring vine and fig 
tree to his chance of a laurel crown. Another acts as wisely 
in turning his back upon household gods, and following 
Apollo, or even Mercury, into the solitary place. Some men 
oO jus have been unable to secure that tranquillity of mind 
which is 8 condition of healthy literary activity elsewhere 
than in the family circle, others have found it at their widow- 
er’s fireside, and others again in a bachelor’s attic. Tastes 
and temperaments differ. Wordsworib, having enjoyed 
greater felicity in wedlock than in keeping house with his 
sister y, concluded that Lamb’s happiness might have 
been promoted by a similar change in condition. But Lamb 
might have contended with equal plausibility that Words- 
worth would, but for the legacies and sinecure offices that for- 
tunately fell to him, have regretted his bachelor days.— North 


——_—___ 


Ay INDEPENDENT LisraRy.—A prospectus, of which?Sthe 
following notes contain the substance, has been issued in Lon- 
don by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt. 

“It is proposed to organize a new Priating Club in England 
under the title of the Roxburghe Library. 1t will be the object 
of this institution to bring within the reach of everybody who 
cares for them the best inedited remains of our Elizabethan 
literature for a moderate yearly subscription. The Roxburghe 
Lib will act in harmony and connexion with the Early 
English Text Society’s extra series. No book will be admitted 
fato the Roxburghe Library which has merely its accidental 
rarity to recommend it to notice. The old texts will be given 
verbatim, including (if possible) the original woodcuts, &c. The 
utmost attention will be bestowed on the typography. The 
Roxburghe Library will be printed on fine, thick paper, and will 
be bound in the Roxburghe style. One hundred and seventy 
copies will be taken off, in small quarto, and thirty in demy 
a the books of the xburghe, Maitland, and 

natyne Clubs. The whole of this impression will be reserve d 
for subscribere, and will in no case be for sale, 

“ Asexperience has shown that, of the many literary societies 
which we have had from time to time among us, several have 
owed their decline to internal differences, the Roxburghe Library 
will be under the general direction of one person, subject al- 
Dy to any suggestions which may proceed from the kind 


writes in a flowing scrawl, though he can write clearly and 

tily. Sir Stafford Northcote is a good writer—easy and legible- 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy writes pretty plainly, though impetu- 
ously and with ajneedless lot of splashes and dashes, Mr, Gl - 
stone and the Home Secretary might be fairly coupled in a com- 
petitive examination’; for the Opposition | r is a burried and 
slap-dash writer—writing in the style of a man whose though 
outstrip his pen, or who felt impatient of the tedious work of set- 
ting his thoughts down in black and white. Mr. Lowe's hand- 
writing is a horrible scrawl—hardly intelligible ; but Mr. Bright 
writes neatly and not inelegantly. As a rule, however, M.P.'s 
do not write with anything like precision or clearness, and the 
gallery porters could tell ‘ome curious stories in illustration of 
the difficulties they have had in deciphering strangers’. orders 
and identifying the handwriting of the noblemen and gentlemen 
who rep t the collective wirdom of the State——Court Jour- 
nal, 


PersonaL BRAVERY OF THE HIGHLANDER.—‘ From an 
old pamphlet, published in 1745, we learn that a Highlander of 
the 42nd regiment killed nine Frenchmen with his broadsword at 
Fontenoy, and would probably have added to the number of the 
slain if be had not lost hisarm: Ina skirmish with the Ameri- 
cans in 1776, Major Murray, of the same regiment, being sepa- 
rated from his men, was attacked by three of the enemy. is 
dirk had slipped bebind his back, and, being very corpulent, he 
could not reach it; he defended himself as well as he could with 
his fusil, and, watching his opportunity, seized the sword of one 
of his assailants, and put the three to flight. It was natural that 
he should ever retain that sword as a trophy of victory. In an- 
other skirmish during the same war, a young recruit belonging 
to Fraser’s Highlanders slew seven of the enemy with his own 
hand. At the close of the engag t b t, once per- 
fectly straight, was twisted like a cork-screw. At the affair of 
Castlebar, in Ireland, when men of other regiments retreated, a 
Highland sentinel refused to leave his post without orders. It 
was in vain they tried to persuade him tv retire he stood there 
alone against a host. Five times he loaded and fired ; a French- 
man fell at every shot. Before he could put bis musket to his 
shoulder a sixth time the enemy were upon him, and many a 
bayonet passed through his body. The power of discipline could 
scarcely carry a man farther than this.” 


question about verses which are only metrical because they em- 
body the Greek of the more modern kind, If the question were 
asked, “Is the phraee atimazein tina one that we should expect 
to find in the most primitive dialect of Heilas?” few scholars 
would answer in the affirmative. And yet this cs phrase occurs 
in the eleventh verse of the first book of our Iliad. And there 
are hundreds of words in our Homer which, from their character 
I should adjuadge to a very late period of the language. 

We are further called upon to believe that our Iliad and our 
Odyssey have remained substantially the same, at least from B.c. 
776 ; or, to put it at the very lowest, from the time of Solon or 
Peis tus; that during all that time they have held the very 
first rank as the genui p tives of the ancient epic muse 
of Hellas; that ali subsequent poets acknowledge them as such, 
and derived thoir themes from them ; that all the numerous epica 
included in what was in later times called the Cyclus containin 
other episodes of the Trojan war were based on these, ps 
merely supplementary to them—satellites, as it were, around a 

lanet, 

Now what is the fact? Simply that it is imporsible to show 
that any of the older poets (Hesiod, Theognis, Solon, Tyrteus, 
&c.,) knew anything at all about owr Homer, or had ever heard 
of it. For the mere mention of Nestor or Agamemnon, or an 
expedition to Troy, is not really the slightest proof of the fact; 
all the old epics had that, ani a great deal more in common, 
Further than this, although Pindar and the three tragic poets, 
from B.c. 500 to 400, are very largely made up of subjects con- 
nected with the ancient wars of Thebes and Troy, they compa- 
ratively seldom, and only incidentally make any allusions to our 
Homer. And where they do—as Sophocles does three or four 
times in the ‘ Ajax’—they generally give an account differing 
materially from that in our Homer. 

But Piato, Xenophon and Aristotle, on the other band, who 
refer with equal frequency to the same themes, almost invariably 
do quote our Homer, precisely as we have it. * bal bad 

If it be thought difficult to account for the sudden and silent 
way in which the new Iliad and Odyssey came on the stage, as it 
were, and finally, though gradually, superseded and extinguish- 
ed the older poems, I reply, that in my opinion it is impossible 
to account for the lies and i i ies inseparable 
from the theory, that our poems date from B.c. 850; and, of 
course, I accept a difficulty in preference to what I believe an 
ae 

am quite willing to grant that the geueral subject-matter of 
our poems may be of almost any antiquity, The point at issue 
is, the present form of the poems, and by form | mean style, dic- 
tion and language. I have gone into this question for many years 
past with the greatest pains and care, and I cannot get myself to 
believe that the so-called Homeric Greek, as we have it, can 
date from a period nearly so remote as Colonel Mure and Mr. 
Gladstone have lab d to show.” 
















































































Tue Deats or SuMMER.— 


By the length’ning twilight hours ; 
By the chill and fragrant showers ; 
By the flow’rets pale and faded ; 
By the leaves with russet shaded ; 
By the gray and clouded morn; 
By the drooping ears of corn ; 
By the meadows, overspread 

ith the spider’s wavy thread ; 
By the soft and shadowy sky ; 
By the thousand tears that lie 
Every weeping bough beneath— 
Summer, we perceive thy death ! 





Tue ATTITUDE OF AUSTRIA.—The best security for the 
continuance of peace seems to be in the present attitude of 
Austria. France is doing her utmost to gain over Austria to 
her side, and Austria, as one of the parties to the treaty of 
Prague, would of course have an obvious right to intervene in 
the negotiations relative to its due execution. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the Court of Vienna has preserved an immovable nevtral- 
ity. When questioned on this poiut by the French Ambassador, 
before any communication passed betweea Paris and Berlin, the 
Austrian Minister only referred to a purely formal note on the 
question presented at Berlin some five weeks ago, and expressed 
a wish to have the smallest possible share in the whole matter. 
Indeed, Austria has too much need of peace to be easily induced 
to take part in a quarrel which is not her own. Any victory 
that can profit her must be won on the field ofdiplomacy. This 
conviction is especially congenial to Baron Beust’s character. 
Unlike his great rival Count Bismark, who has something of the 
soldier about him, Baron Beust is as unwarlike in character as 
he is in appearance. The finesse and the power of ex'ensive 


Summer, all thy charms are past ; 
Summer, thou art wasting fast ; 
Scarcely one of all thy roses 

Ona thy faded brow re 

Thrush and nightingsle have long 
Ceased to woo thee with their song ; 
And, on every lonely height, 
Swallows gather for their flight ; 
While the wild wind’s dreary tone, 
Sweeping through the hen lone, 
Sadly sighs, with mournful breath, 
Requiems for sweet Summer’s death. 





Joun WESLEY'S MATRIMONIAL INFELICITIES.—Some in- 





lends or correspondents. To these suggestions the editor 
will at all times pay the best attention, and, where it seems 
practicable, they sball be carried out. 
“Two volumes a year will be iseued for the subscription of two 
for the foolscap quarto copies, and five guineas for the 
YY quarto copier. The first volume will be ready for delivery 
at an early date.”— Atheneum. 


ENGLAND iN Kine James II’s Trwe-—At the commence- 
ment of the reign of King James the Second, not more than one- 
half the land of England and Wales had been brought into cul- 
tivation. The area of England and Wales is estimated at 37,- 
000 000 acres, so that chere were at that time upwards of 18,- 
000,000 of moorland, forest and fen. In the north of England 
vast tracts of country were entirely waste. In the south, large 
spaces lay uncultivated. Within the smoke of the metropolis 
itself very wide extents of country lay in all their original wild- 
ness. Black Heath, Hounslow Heath, Bagshot Heath, Hamp- 
stead Heath, are faint indications of the state of the neighbour- 
hood of London in bygone times. Enfield Chace is described 
to have been in those days a region of five-and-twenty miles in 
circumference, the haunt of large herds of deer and of numbers 
of otber animals, some of which are unknown in our island now. 
From the accession of James the Second to that of George the 
Second, it is estimated that somewhat more than 3,000,000 of 
these waste acres were brought into cultivation. From that 
period to the year 1844 no less than four thousand private acts 
were by Parliament to authorize the inclosure of waste 
lands! Under these various Acts it is estimated that 10,000 

uare miles, or 7,000,000 additional acres, were inclosed, drain- 

and converted into cultivated lands, 





Tue Hanpwritine oF Leapine STATESMEN.— Apropos 
of Lord Lyttelton proposing to disfranchise every person who 
cannot write legibly, their Lordships should look through their 
correspondence to see,how a on of this kind would operate 
upon their own friends. Most of our foremost statesmen might per- 
haps get returned again to a Parliament of legible writers and in 
a competition of peumanship the Premier would carry off the first 
= r writing as easily as he does that for talking ; for Lord 

rby’s penmansbip is really beautiful, marked at once by ele- 

and clearness ; and gs ee oa might perbaps carry off 


and more feminine than Lord Derby’s, it is perfectly legible, and 
every letter is well formed. The Chao jor writes in a 
free and bold hand, and his predecessor, Lord , prides 





g autograph letters have recently been sold in J,ondon 
from John Wesley (the founder of Methodism) to his wife. The 
following is a selection :—A very painfully written letter, occu- 
pying eight page, on the differeoces betweeu him and his Wife, 
£6 Its. 6d. ; another, on a similar subject, £3 5s. ; another, of a 
more pleasing character, £2 12s.; upother, relating to Mrs. 
Wesley’s keeping his papers, in which be says, “ Will not even 
men of the world say, what a wretch is thie, first to rob, then to 
expose her own husband ?” £2 2s.; another, presenting a long 
and pitiful chapter of complaints and dislikes, £2 10; another, 
of grave accusation against Mre. Wesley for having taken some 
of his private letters trom his bureau, £2 7s.; another, relating 
to bis choosing his own pany, which bad been u bone of con- 
tention between him and bis wife for more than seven years, 
£2 2s.; another, commencing “Have not you, above all the 
people in Pg world, a right to hear from me as soon as possibly 
can . 


A Hrxpoo So_prer’s CourtsHip.—The following curious 
levters are the composition of native soldiers in a Calcutta re- 
giment. The first is from a member of the band, who, on be- 
half of his friend C. M., solicited the bandmaster’s daughter ; the 
second letter is from the suitor himself. “ I beg you pardone me. 
From A. A. F. toJ. L., Bugle-major. Dear Sir,—] am great ex- 
ceedingly to inform you and regret to say that I made a match of 
your daughter with sir. Mitchell and hoping that you will not be 
offended because says in Scripture that every one asketh re- 
ceiveth and every one looking for thisand world is made for this 
same aud we ought to gatin together and me may pray that Lord 
of our Saviour may prepare thear suit and be peace and rest I 
hope that you will not dissopoint of your pting and we are 
in very need to get the answer and fixing and the time is very 
short do not know who will die in this very moment so be very 
highly oblige.” (Please turn O.) “From C. M.toJ.L. Dear 
sir,—Being anxious to get married with your daughter are you 
willing to except my proposal and [ sbali fix my to her 
and fix the marriage in the month of July 1867 Yours ever 
truly C M and attended son-in-law until death & answer will 
oblige soon as possible A. A. F.” 


combination required by the higher diplomacy he possesses in 
perfection. At present, moreover, a great war would be as in- 
jurious to his ministerial porition as it would be uncongenial to 
his personal tastes. It would probably increase the tndleence of 
the military party at Vienna and strengthen the hands of his 
enemies, of whom, asa foreigner anda Protestant, he bas of 
couree many. If he can succeed in averting hostilities, and keep 
in the path of negotiation, he may ultimately gain an infl 

in Austria equal in extent to that formerly possessed by Metter- 
nich, though different from it in aim. It will be difficult, how- 
ever, to combine this pacific attitude with a French alliance; for 
if the Emperor Napoleon gives his friendship, he usually re- 
quires something in return.— Zhe Chronicle. 











































Tue Wires or Canapa.—The specimens of wines sent to 
the Paris Exhibition, by the St. Clair Association of Cookeville, 
have attracted considerable attention in France, and the Mons- 
teur Vinicole, an established authority on the subject of wines, 
thus speaks : “ Canada, of which we have not yet spoken, so 
small is its importance as a wine-growing country, has neverthe- 
less drawn our attention by the display of the produce of the 
vine harvest of Upper Canada. It is because this exhibition was 
unique that we felt ourselves obliged to recognise it ; and well 
was it that we did so, for of all the wines that we have tasted, 
not made in France, it certainly is that which approaches nearest 
to the nature of our vin ordinatre. It is at the foot of a hill that 
has been planted a vineyard of about fifteen hectares, and the 
plantation has been in existence for seven years. The vines were 
not brought from European countries; they have been taken 
from the wild vines of which there are so many in the country. 
We have here the plant, the extent of its culture, and ite age. 
And now let us look at the wine. It is that which we call in 
France a vin gris, the pale red of which, by its body and its 
colour even, and by its strength, shows that it is only a year old. 
By its taste, its and its treedom (franchise), it approaches 
the light wines of ojolais. Tartaric acid abounds in it, as 
may be known by the taste. This wine is eolid; for, born of a 
mother aged — five years, since it is of the harvest of 1 
and the vineyard is seven or eight years old ; it has trave 
the seas, submitted to the impressions of cold and heat without 
the least alterations in its quality or its clearness, There is in 
all this matter for reflection for our producers of wines,”— 











Homer anp Heroporvs.—Mr. F. A. Paley, in a letter to 
the Atheneum, says :— 

“ That the language of Homer and Herodotus is, in the main, 
identical, is a matter of fact ; one that I am prepared to prove in 
detail and at length. Indeed, this has been observed and ad- 
mitted by most scholars. We know that the Greek 
underwent very marked and important modifications between 
the time of the writers and Plato, Aristotle and Demos- 
thenes, a period of less than a century. We know from actual 
inscriptions that the Greek of 3.c. 500 was materially different 
from that of B.c. 300. The Doric Greek of Pindar is much more 
archaic than that of Theocritus. The Latin of B.c. 200 was 
eaiy Gagan 1 Ronee of the Augustan age. There- 
fore, eS is Sennen says, we shall feel great difficulty 
in believing that the Greek of Bc. 850 was, to a very great ex- 
tent, identical with that of B.c. 400. 

about verses that 





Descent OF A METEOR mNTO Lake ONTARIO.—Captain 
Turner, of the schooner Algerine, who arrived in this city this 
morning, reports having witnessed at about the hour of eleven 
o’clock on Wednesday night a terrific and splendid phenomenon, 
in the descent of an immense meteor into e Ontario, which 
struck the water not more than three hundred yards from bis vessel. 
The captain states that a few moments previous to the appear- 
ance, he had come up from his cabin on deck, and was standing 
on the main hatch, The vessel was on the starboard tack, sailing 
along finely with a light southwest breeze for Port Dalhousie, 
and about twelve miles off the Niagara Lighthouse, bearing 
8.8.W. Presently his attention was attracted by a eudden illu- 
mination from the northwest, which almost instantly increased to 
a dazzling brilliancy. On turning he beheld a large body of fire, 
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nearer, the observation of time being so brief as hardly to admit 
of computation in seconds. The momentary impression of Cap- 
tain Turner was that certain and complete destruction awaited 
his vessel and all on board, as the terrific missile seemed to be 
directed to strike the veseel broadside, The time for reflection, 
however, was brief, and the light emitted was so blinding in its 
effect that the man at the wheel and another of the crew on deck 
fell prostrate, and remained for some time completely stupefied 
with terror. The captain, himself, as he states, remained trans- 
fixed, and saw the fiery body enter the water some 300 yards 
ahead of his vessel, about two points to the windward. A loud 
explosion attended the contact with the water, which was sharp 
and deafening, equal to a thunderbolt close at hand, and a large 
volume of steam and spray ascended into the air, which was no- 
ticed for some time afterward. In the confusion of the momen 
Capt. Turner was unable to comprehend what had occurred, an 
the crew was inclined to believe that the phenomenon was an ex- 

losion of lightning, the sky being perfectly cloudless at the time, 
The Captain estimated, as well as he was enabled to judge from 
the brief time for observation afforded, that the meteor was a 
body of about twenty feet in diameter. A long trail of flame of 
the most intense brilliancy was noticed as it struck the water. 
As Captain Turver describes his sensation, bis faculties for the 
moment were all compressed in the sense of sight, so overwhelm- 
ing was the light of the fiery object, but he believes he was sen- 
sible, to a terrific whizzing, howling noise, similar to that made 
by the steam issuing from the escape pipe of a steamer, which 
attended the meteor previous to the grand explosion on striking 
the water. Captain Turner arrived at Port Dalhousie on Wed- 
nesday morning, He assures us that his nervous system did not 
recover from the shock experienced for many hours afterward.” 
—Hamilion Times, 23rd inst. 





CoFFEE AND ITS PREPARATION.—It is not our intention to 
go into detailed history of the cultivation of the coffee a, 
which is not likely to be of great interest to ourreaders, Prac- 
tically it is sufficient for us to know that coffee is largely culti- 
“vated in many of the tropical regions of the globe, as the West 
Indies and America, Arabia, Ceylon, India, Bourbon, and Java, 
When coffee-berries are roasted, they suffer some remarkable 
changes, losing considerably in weight, but increasing to nearly 
double their original size; during the roasting the aromatic fla- 
vour is developed, but the exact nature of the changes under- 
gone are not clearly understood. It is remarkable that coffee 
contains a peculiar substance called caffein, on which much of 
the use of coffee as a beverage depends. 

Roasted coffee when ground is much adulterated with chicory ; 
this fraud is easily detected by dropping some of the suspected 
coffee in a wine glass with cold water. If the coffee is pure it 
swims on the surface, and scarcely colours the water; if it con- 
tains chicory, the latter sinks to the bottom and stains the water 
of a deep red tint. The presence of roasted vorn is not so readily 
detected by unproféssional persons, but it may be immediately dis- 
covered by adding to some cold clear boiled coffee a few drops 
of the tincture of iodine, which immediately strike a deep blue 
with the starchy matter of the corn; the change does not occur 
when the coffee is unadulterated, as it does not contain any 
starch. 

Coffee is a wholesome and nutritive beverage; it diminishes 
the disposition to sleep, and hence it is used by those who re- 
quire to keep awake for study or other purposes, Medicinally it 
is found, like tea, useful in some forms of headache, where there 
is not any determination of blood to the head; it is also espe- 
cially useful in some cases of spasmodic asthma, when taken 
strong. 

The full flavour of coffee can be extracted by infusion, as ef- 
fected in those contrivances in which the boiling water is poured 
on the ground berries, Of thee we bave, found none superior 
to the ory cafétiére, which has the advantage of being cheap, 
simple, not liable to get out of order, and easily cleaned and 
dried. After trying nearly every device that bas been promul- 
gated, we have returned to our first love, the two-franc cafétiere, 
and hardly think we shall again be seduced from our attachment 
to it. Above all, we caution our readers to abstain from all 
coffee-making contrivances which contain ‘a strainer made of 
linen, calico, or any vegetable fabric, as these, being moistened 
day after day, and kept constantly wet, become mouldy, and im- 
parta vip | bad taste to the beverage. 

In the absence of any other contrivance, coffee as good as ever 
was imbibed can be made in a lipped jug by the following direc- 
tions: Pour some boiling wa‘er in your jug to heat it, throw this 
out, put in your ground coffee, pour on your boiling water, stir 
down the powder from the top with a spoon, cover over the jug 
with a folded napkin, and place on the hob for a few minutes : 
then pour out steadily, and you will have as clear and bright a 
cup of coffee as ever was made. As for the kind of coffee to be 
recommended, we always prefer a mixture of one-third small 
pea-berried Mocha, with two-thirds plantation coffee. This 
gives flavour and body, and we always add an ounce of good 
ground chicory to every pound. 

The milk used with coffee should always be boiled and used as 
hot as possible ; the boiling of milk imparts a peculiar and ex- 
ceedingly pleasant flavour to the coffee. White sugar is recom 
mended, as the treacle-like flavour of moist sugar quite over- 
powers the delicate aroma. 








A Doctor oF Drvrniry at THE GamIne TaBLE.—The 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, in a letter from Baden Baden to the Liberal 
Christian, says : 

“ T have tried to —_ the fascination of gambling by watch- 
ing the faces and the play of those engaged in it. A more se- 
rious company it is hard to conceive of than the one gathered 
around these tables. Silence, gravity, unsmiling attention, ab- 
sorption in the business in hand, a strained composure and 
fixed expression, neither moved by success nor disturbed by ill- 
luck, are the prevailing characteristics, You look in vain for 
the nervous impassi , Suicidal expressions of countenance 
you are taught to expect. Most of the company at play look 
beautifully unconscious of anything unusual, disgraceful or sin- 
ful in their occupation, They are simply intent upon the game, 
each man watching his stake with erp interest, but with a 
practised knowledge of the rieks and a feeling that he may gain 
at the next turn what he lost in the last. The possibility of suo- 
cess is always before the player, and he sees success atteading 
his neighbour. The fact that in one minute by sinking a florin 
you may make it two or twenty p tsan it t which to 
those without moral scruples on the subject must be very fasci- 
nating. 

“ Nothing but a well-considered and established conviction 
of the public and private demoralization and peril of gambling 
could prevent persons from dipping into its deceitful waters 
here, where a sort of exceptional license covers gambling from 
reprobation; where all its concomitants are decorous ; where 
drinking and carousing and the more common forms of dissipa- 
tion are suppressed ; where people of lent social p 
and gene respectability—lords and barons, bankers and 








countesses, gentlemen and ladies of fixed s' 
am aaaioen at the gambling: table, 


it is doubtfuljwhether the lookers-on are not really participants 
to the extent of lending the countenance of their presence to the 
immoral game. 

“ Curiosity and a desire to study human nature under a power- 
ful passion, has drawn me very often into the saloon ; but I 
confess I never felt quite innocent even in watching this be- 
guiling and perilous fountain of ruin and corruption. The chief 
evil is not done here at Hombourg, or at other public tables. It 
is the passion which is first awakened under the comparatively 
innocent circumstances of these public and honestly-conducted 
gambling-rooms which leads thousands of young men, and old 
ones, too, to private play, until it becomes the business of their 
lives or the ruin of their fortunes and bodies and souls, The 
more habitual players here seem to be old men and women. By- 
ron calle ‘ avarice a good old-geutlemanly vice.’ Certainly the 
love of the excitement of gambling seems to survive most other 
——— No form of gambler has appeared so truly disgust- 
ng, however, as that of the old woman. A young countess, 
lovely in person and dignified and self-possessed, whom I saw 
now losing, now winning, considerable sums, did not lose quite 
all her charms in the atmosphere of the gambling table ; but se 
veral old hags in lace and jewels, who eat hour after hour at the 
board, seemed made up to disgrace their sex and their age.” 





PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Mr. Whitworth has ad- 
dressed to the Science and Art Department the following letter : 
— Feeling the national importance of maintaining the position 
which England has reacied in the fe e of hinery in 
general, I desire to doas much as may be in my power towards ef- 
fecting this object. I should, therefore, feel obliged if you would 
inform the Lord President of the Council that I am willing to de- 
posit in the South Kensington Museum, to be there perpetually 
preserved, three origival true planes and a measuring machine, 
or instrument, demonstrating the millionth part of an inch, and I 
propose, subject to some conditions, to make a sufficient endow 

ment to provide for the delivery of lectures to explain such in- 
struments. Their importance will be manifest, when it is con- 
sidered that the value of every machine when made of the best 
materials, depends on the truth of its surfaces and the accurate 
measurement of its parts.” 


Tue Surr.— 


Strong with the striving of yesterday’s surges, 

Lashed by the wanton winds leagues from the shore, 
Each, driven fast by its follower, urges 

Fearlessly those that are fleeting before ; 
How they leap over the ridges we walk on, 

Flinging us gifts from the depths of the Sea— 
Silvery fish tor the foam-hvating falcon, 

Palm-weed and pears for my darling and me! 


Light falls her foot where the rift follows after, 
Finer her hair than your feathery spray, 
Sweeter her voice than your infinite laughter— 
List! ye wild couriers, O list to my lay! 
Deep ie the chambers of grottoes auroral 
Morn laves her jewels und bends her red knee : 
Thence to my dear one your amber and coral 
Bring, for her dowry, O beautiful Sea! 











Tuomas CARLYLE ON REFORM.—The August number of 


Thomas Carlyle, on the subject of the Reform Bill and its possi- 
results. It is entitled, “Shooting Niagara; and After?” 
@ 8a 


with no Norman invasion now abead, to lay hold of it, to bridle 
nobler new life for the poor country was so uncertain. 
things 


course of fulfilment. 


return possible, or none. 


tion and interest of mankind ; count of heads to choose a Parlia 


his own nose by way of guide post to this intricate world. 
‘2. That, in a limited time, say fifty years hence, the church, 


thenceforth, but evaporate at its leisure. 

“3. That, in lieu thereof, there shall be free trade, in all senses, 
and to all lengths: unlimited free trade—which some take to 
mean ‘ Free racing, ere long, with unlimited speed, io the career 
of cheap and nasty ; this beautiful career, not in the shop goods 


the high office shall fall to him who is ablest, if not to do it, at 
least to get elected for doing it.’” 





A Frence Prison ror Destors—Tbe French journals 
are giving anecdotes of the now closed debtors’ prison at 
Clichy. 


detention, you would hear them 5 with respect, amongst 
other noble prisoners of all lands, of the t foreign lord 
who spent two louis every day for his ner, which was 

t to him from the Café de Paris. He remaired a pris- 
oner four months, although he was in a position to pay his 
debts and obtain his liberty; but it was his fancy to stay 
where he was. Another inmate (this was an Englishman) 
had sworn, though immensely rich, thet he would never pay 
his creditor. The creditor, on his part, declared that he would 
keep him in Clichy as long as he could; and he kept bim there 
eigut years. The carriage of the Knglish millionaire might 
be seen every day in the Bois de Boulogne aad the Champs 
Elysées, as if the proprietor was taking his accustomed airing 
therein. He gave positive orders with regard to this singu- 
lar . At his id in 


death a s oe ee 





—are found 
and where it is 
Saquaond Rison Pa 


and legelized, and conducted with 


his will peremptorily forbid heirs to 
dy me tye ay hb years, case was 


Macmillan’s Magazine contains an article which, though pub- 
lished anonymously, is supposed to be from the pen of 


“There probably never was, since the heptarchy ended, or 
almost since it began, so hugely critical an epoch in the history 
of England as this we have now entered upon, with universal 
self. congratulation and flinging up of cups, nor one in which— 


and regulate it for us (little thinking it was for us), and guide it 
into higher and wider regions—tbe question of utter death or of 
Three 
seem to be agreed upon by gods and men, at least by Eng- 
lish men and gods; certain to happen, and are now in visible 


“1, Democracy to complete itself; to go to the full length of 
its course, towards the bottomless or invo it, no power now ex- 
tant to prevent it or even considerably to retard it—till we bave 
seen where it will lead us to, and whether there will then be any 
Complete ‘liberty’ to all persons ; 
counts of heads to be the divine court of appeal on every ques- 


ment according to its own heart at last, and sit with penny 
newspapers gealously watching the same; said Parliament, so 
chosen and so watched, to do what trifle of legislating and ad- 
mini-tering may still be needed in such an England, with its 
hundred and fifty millions ‘free’ more and more to follow each 


all churches and so called religions, the Christian religion itself, 
sball have deliquesced—into ‘liberty of couscience,’ progress of 
opinion, progress of intellect, philanthropic movement, and other 
aqueous residues of a vapid, badly-scented character; and shall, 
like water spilt upon the ground, trouble nobody considerably 


only, but in all things temporal, spiritual, and eternal, to be 
flung generously open, wide as the portals of the universe; so 
that everybody shall start free, and everywhere, “ under en- 
lightened popular suffrage,” the race shall be to the swift, and 


translate the following:—“ It you entered into a 
conversation with some of the old guardians of this house of 


— 


different with M. V——,a geometrician and mechenicien, 
who ruined himself in endeavouring to discover - 

motion. This debtor thought only of the means o ga 

his liberty, and practised the following ruse to accomplish 
purpose. Being aware that his detaining creditor, who had 
retired into the country, took in only one journal, which he 
always read from beginning to end, he caused to be inserted 
in it a formal notice of his death in the debtors’ prison ; where- 
upon the creditor neglected to pay the necessary periodical 
contribution to his maintenance in ‘ durance vile’ and in half 
an hour afterwards he was a free man.” 





Tue Sugratt Juny.—Tryine a WoMAN AFTER DEATH.— 

One of the jurymen in the Surratt case, kas given an account 

of the deliberations of that body after retiring to make up their 

verdict. They first had a secret ballot, when four of the slips 

were marked “guilty,” and eight “not guilty.” Discussion 

of the testimony followed at length, the majority party ad- 

hering to the belief that Surratt had pro an alibi. This 

belief was adhered to during all subsequent divisions. The 

evidence which had the most weight with them was that 
given by three storekeepers at Elmira, who testified that they 
saw Surratt in their store at some time between the 12th and 
15th of April, 1865. They admitted that the prisoner was 
guilty of participation in the conspiracy, but did not believe 
he was present io Washington on the day of the assassination. 
The testimony that exercised the greatest influence on the 
minds of those jurors who voted for conviction, was that given 
by Suean Jackson, the coloured servant of Mis. Surratt’s house, 
who swore that she saw the prisoner sitting in the basement 
on the 14th of April, when Mrs. Surratt said: ‘This is my 
son John; do you think he looks anything like Anna?” The 
manner in which the simple-minded servant adhered to her 
statement that this occurred on Good Friday, notwithstand- 
ing the eftort of opposing counsel to confuse her as to dates, 
carried conviction to the minds of the minority. The question 
of Mrs. Surratt’s guilt or innocence, it seems, was discussed 

end, after the expression of much variety of opinion, that of 
her having been gnilty and justly executed prevailed.—Balti- 
more American. 





Tue Grar Crop In ENGLAND.—Hitherto prospects have 
not been favourable as regards the grain crops. The weather 
bas been unusually cold, and in some districts the rain has 
been very heavy. The harvest must be a late one, for, save 
in the earlier diatricts, there was no cutting before the be- 
ginning of the past week, and it must be full another month 
before the harvest can become genera]. On the clay soils the 
wheat is thin and certainly a 1 in the ear; 
while upon all save the best and most highly cultivated lands 
the wheat crop can scarcely reach what is considered an 
average. In such cold and backward seasons as the present 
the yield, too, is commonly disappointing. Yet never have 
the effects of really good cultivation been more apparent than 
this year. We often see—and we refer especially to the mid- 
land counties—several, often many, fields of wheat the crops 
on which are thin and the ears small, and then come upon a 
farm which has been under exceptionally good management, 
where the wheat presents a striking contrast both in the 
amount of straw and the size of the ears.— London b 





New Gop Fre.ps.—New discoveries of gold in New 
South Wales are announced. One company on Twist’s creek 
has obtained one hundred ounces from forty-six tons of quartz; 
twenty-four tons of quartz from a depth ot one hundred an 
twenty-five feet at Homeward Bound Reef yielded eighty-six 
ounces ; nod a new vein has been opened at the Bald Hills, 
near Adelong, which promises to yield a good percentage of 
gold. A paying gold field bas also been found at Blakeney’s 
creek. The new diggings at Mudgee are prospering. Gold 
seems to be plentiful. Provisions are cheap and easily pro- 
cured, and there is no lack of water. Some time may elapse, 
says a jocal paper, before the value of these diggings will be 
ascertained, but there is every indication of their being rich. 
The sinking is from fifteen to thirty feet through clay and 
rubble, mixed with lumps of quartz. 





Firry PxorToGrRaPHs aT oNcE.—Mr. Helsby, a photo- 
grapuer, according to the Liverpool Albion, after years of 
“ hope deferred,” has at last invented a machine by which he 
can aS fifty photograph. of a person or ob- 
ject. As yet Mr. Helsby has only applied his discovery to the 
production of miniature cartes, about the size of — 
stamps, and which—gummed at the back—are very useful for 
placing on cards, letters, &c. The likenesses taken by the 
process, adds the Aldion, are admirable in every respect. 





Tue Su.kworm Matapy.—The contiouance of the silkworm 
disease in France stimulates scientific men to experiment with a 
view to the best means of detecting and of curing the malady, 
‘The method of detection proposed by M. Pasteur, in which the 
caterpillars are crushed in a mortar aod then examined under the 
microscope, is crade and expensive. M. Balbiani therefore sug- 
gests a betier mode of diagnosis. When in the chrysalis state, a 
very small poriion of the projecting process which represent the 
future wing is snipped off with a pair of ecissors, and is placed 
under the microscope ; if now the larva be diseased, the peculiar 
pebrine corpuecles can be distinctly seen. The advantage of M, 
Balbiani’s method is that it does not involve the death or injury 
of the silkworm, 


, 





REVIVAL OF THE ProposaL TO BuRN THE DeEap.—The 
Paris correspondent of the Star culls attention to a paper 
published in the last number of the Journal des Connaissances 
Médicales, and bearing entirely upon the «xpediency of burn- 
ing the dead, instead of burying them. Dr. Caffe, the author 
of this article, he says, very ably demonsirates that the crema- 
tion of the derd might be effected at a small expense by means 
of a sarcophebe, or purifier of the body, erected on some ele- 
vated point of the town. The body once being ircinerated, 
the ashes might then be gathered into an urn, and 
to the family. Dr. Caffe believes that the vast cemetery which 
the city of Paris purposes establishing at Pontoise, and which 
will measure 2,125 acres, will exercise a most pernicious and 
baneful influence on the sanitary condition of the capital. 





GREEK BEDS AND BepsTEaDs.—I do not know that there 
is any form of bedstead, from the four-poster to the French 
which may not be found described by writers or ee 

in works of art. Ulysses manufactured one for himeelf, of 
olive wood inlaid with go'd und ivory. The bed rested some- 
times on boards laid across the frame, un thongs of ox-hide 
stretched over one another, or on a netting of cord. Plato 
epeaks of Uedstende sade of solid silver ; Athenseus describes 

as 


figures ; oad Lenion ben tenn tenia oe indian torvolee, 
shell, inlaid with gold, In Thessaly beds were stuffed with 
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P 
ions, variegated with the richest purple, su his head ; 
while two soit Dorian pillows o' eae iat gual raised his 


One of the — improvements introduced by the Greeks 
into the art of sleeping was the practice of undressing betore 
to bed—a thing unheard of until hit upon by their in- 
yentive genius. coverings were often perfumed with 
it essences trom the East. CUounterpanes 

but embroidered with figures of animals and men. 

luxury of laziness was celebrated by Ephippus: 

“How I d 
Ze -— —— the dainty coveriets, © 04 
e 
~~ ne | pda a of the rose, and steeped 
Theocritus speaks of 


“ Carpets of le, softer fi 
Woven in tee looms.” PeRe 
—Felion's Greece. 
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ConpucTzp sr Caprarn G. H. Mackunzis. 


PROBLEM, No. 972.—By W. 8. Pavitt. 
BLACK. 








WHITS. 
White toplayand mate in 8 moves. 


SOLUTION £0 PROBLEM No. 971 


White. Black. 
1BtoQs 1 BtoR3 (A) 
2 KttoQB6é 2 Any move 
8 Q or B mates 





[4] 


| 1LBtoG 
2 Kt tks B and mates next move antes 





CHESS IN DENMARK. 


And uctive game played in Copenhagen between Mr. | 
From, the Danish Chess Champion, and Herr yon der Laza 


Danis Gamair. 








White. Black, White, Black, 
Herr F. Herr L, Herr L, Herr F. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 {19 RtoK Kt3 PtoK Kt¢ 
2PtoQ4 P tks P Ww PtkePen P tks e 
4444+ P tks P 21QBtksKt RtksQ 
4BtoQB4 PtksP 22KrtksKtPch K to Kt2 
5 Btker Kt to Q B3(a)| 23 KttksRdisch K to K K2 q 
6KttoK2 PtoQ3(b) |%BtoKB4 KttoK4 j 
7 Castles Kt toKR3 2 KttoK BS Btks Kt 
SPtoKB4 BtoK3 26 Pikes B Ktto B2 
St PY PtoK B38 27 KttoK BS QtoK5 
10 PtoK B5 $e | 28 Btks Kt gj tte's 
ll KttoK B4 BtoKz 29 Bto Kt6ch to K Kt2: 
13 QtoKR5ech K to K B aq 30RtoKsq PtoQB3s 
18 Q KttoQ2 aa | 8 RtoK R38 seeee a 
14 QtoR4 ttoK B2 32 KtoK Req KtoK Req 
15 taint B to Q sq 33 RtoK7ch KtoK Baq. 
Heeeks Foca [Beka Sodus o 

tks to 
i Bog kes QKttw K4 36 Kt to K sq tei 
And White wins, 


Notes by Herr von der Laza. 


(2) In several other games at this opening -Black tried ‘te 
gear his game on the King’s side in order to cas the. 
U8 


Played in the Paris Tournament between Messrs. From and 
Czarnowski. 
Danise Gamarr. 








White. Black, White. Black. 
Mr. F. Mr. C. Mr. F. Mr. C. 
1PwKkKé4 PtoK4 86 PtoKR4 KKtPtksP 
2PtocQ4 P tks P 87 K Kt PiksP GS hss 
pt 4.3 PtoQ4 Fae try | Sees 
Ht P tks P 39 RtoK Kt6 KtoQ Kt 
S5QtksQch K tksQ # Rto Kt7ch KtoQ Beq 
eee PtoK B4 41 Bto K Kt5 SAL , 
TPtoKBS KttoK B3 42 Q P tks P Qe tks P 

SBtoK Kt5 Btok3 43 K to Kt 8ch to B2 
9 Kt to Q2 P tks P 44 RtoKt7ch Kio B3 
10 K KttksP PtoKR3 45 KR to Kt 6ch ot 
ll BtoKR4 eas 46 Rto Kt7ch Kto $a) 
12 CastlesQ kK Bto 47 PtksQRP KtoQ5c 
18 KRtoKsq PtoK Kt4 4 KtoQB3 RKtoQ6ch 
14 BtoK Bs BtoQ3 49KtoQB4 RtksQRP 
S ea KttoK5 50 RtoQ Kt2 RtoQR5ch 
16 BtoKKteq Rto K sq 51 Kto Bs RtoQ Kt5 
17 BtoQ3 K toQ Baq 52 KR thsR P tks heb 
18 PtoK Kt3 PtoQkR3 63 K tke P K to K Baq 
19 Btks Kt P tks B SQ RwoQBIT BtoK7 
20 K KttoQ4 PtoQkKt3 55 RtoQB6 RKtoQ Kt4ch 
21 RtoK 3 Kt tks Kt S46 KtoQR4 RtoQg kts 
22 P tke Kt seems 57 RtoQ Kt6 KtoQRS8ch 
23 KttoQ2 BtoK B4 58 K to Kt4 K to B2 
2 QRtoKsq BtoQ Kt5(a)|59 Rto KBéch K to Kt2 
2 PwQRS Btks Ktch 60 Rtok 6 Rto Kt 8ch 
26 K tks B QRtoQaqg 61 Kto B3 B to K B6 
2A7KtoQBs KtoQ4 osreb Rto B8ch 
2KRtoK2 RtoK3 63 K to Kt4 K to B2 
Seaes 4g fy 64 KtoK7ch KtoKt3 
30 BtoK3 Bto K Kt5 6 PtoQR7 RKtoKt8ch 
SL RtoKB2 BtoKB6 66 K to K5 Rto Kt6 
S2PtoKKRS PtoQk4 67 RtoK8 R to R6ch 
33 BtoQ2 KRwoQ3s 6 KtoKkt6é PtoK6 
34 BtoK 3 KtoQk3 69 R tks P R tks R 
3 PwQKt4 PtokR4 70 BtksR 

And White wins. 


a) Both players having now their forces in action, the game 

m2. seek more entertaining than it promised to be at an 

carilier stage. 

ath — the game by removing the King too far from 
e . 





A short game played between M. D’André and Herr Neumann 
in the Tournay for the Emperor’s prize. 
IRREGULAR OPENING. 





White. Black. White. Black, 

M, D’A. Herr N. M.D’A. =——- Herr. N. 
1PtoQ4 toKB 12 RtoK Kt2 PtoQ3(c) 
2PtoK3 Ktto K B3 |i3 Kt toQB4 BtoQR 
8 KttoK BS PtoK3 144 PtoQKt3 PtoQ4 

| 4BwQ3 BwokK2 15 KttoK5 KttoQ2 
5 PtoQR3(a) Castles 16 KttksKt Q tks Kt 

| 6 PtoKR3(b) PtoQ Kt3 \7 P tks P QtoK B2 

| 7PtoK Kt4 KttoK5 Bae Qto K B6 
8 KttoQB3 BtoQ Kt2 19 RwKR2 P tks P 
9 Rto KKtsq 44 f+ 20 BtoQ Kt2 Bto K Kt6(d) 
10 KttoK5 Biok RS 21 Kt tks P RtoK B2 
1l B tke Kt P tks B 


And White has nothing for it but to resign. 
(a) Utterly motiveless, so far as we can discern. 
(0) This is only one degree less censurable than the previous 
v 


move. 
(c) White begins to suffer from congestion. 
(d) Leaving him no outlet. 


that queens, when not fertilized, lay e; which ptoduce 
drones. If Myr : tien and Von eer . true, 
the progeny of yellow queens an rones 
should be wonaial workers and pure L' drones; and 
that of black queens and Ligurian drones, mongrel workers 
and black drones. To test the truth of this theory, Mr. Lowe 
set to work to obtain cross-bred bees between the common 


and the Li ,and also between the common 
and the ptian varieties ; and the result of his experiments 
was that jan queen bees fertilised by English drones, 


and Egyptian queen bees fertilised by English drones, both 
produ drones which, as well as the workers, were mon- 
grel in their characters, and bore unmistakable evidence of 

¢ influence of the male parent. From this the author drew 
the conclusion that the eggs of a queen bee which bas been 
fertilised by a drone of another race, whether they develope 
into drones or workers, are in some way affected by the act 
of fecundation, and that both sexes of the progeny partake of 
the paternal as well as the maternal character; from which it 
followed that Dzierzoon’s was not the true theory of reproduc- 
tion in the honey bee. Specimens of the cross-b were 
exhibited to the meeting. Mr, F. Smith, of the British Mu- 
seum, who is well known as one of tue highest authorities on 
hy menopterous insects, after an examination of the specimens, 
corroborated Mr. Lowe’s statement that the cross-bred drones 
distinctly showed characters peculiar to the common bee, in 
combination with those which distinguish the Ligurian and 
Egyptian varieties respectively. As these insects are not é8- 
pecially distinct, the term “bybrid,” as applied to the cross- 
bred progeny, is incorrect; they are merely mongrels. The 
Egyptian bee, whicn has been termed is fasciata, is also 
evidently only a variety, and is not speci _— from 
the Apis fica, or common honey bee.— Fie 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





STEINWAY & SONS, 

Of New York, have been awarded 
THE FIRST 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL 
FOR AMERICAN PIANOS, 
It being distinctly classified firat in order of merit and placed at the 
head of the list of American Brhibitors, by the 
SUPREME INTERNATIONAL JURY. 

This final verdict of the only tribunal determining the rank ot 

the awards at the Exposition, places 
THE STEINWAY PIANOS 
At the head and above all others. 

In addition to the above, the great “ Societe des Beaux Arts,” 
of Paris, have, after a careful examination and comparison of all 
the musical instruments exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 
awarded to 

STEINWAY & 8ONS 
THEIR GRAND TESTIMONIAL MEDAL 

“For greatest superiority and novelty of construction in 

Pianos.”’ 


Warerooms, first floor of Steinway Hall, Nos. 71 and 78 East 
14th 8t., New York. 





TiceR SHootine in Inpia.—The Indian Public Opinion 
says:— A few issues ago we published an account of a tiger 
adventure in Upper Scinde. Mr. Strettell, of the Scinde Forest 
Department, who shot the animal, has been again on the 
hunting path, and succeeded in pegging a second tiger within 
the month. The party consisted of Mr. Strettell and Mr. Pon- 
sonby; but on the news of the ‘sher’ being brought to their 
camp, a hundred or so of beaters were collected, and the 
was swollen by such a battery of matchlockmen that 
a tiger might have been knocked over by the weight of 
lead, if not even a ball had touched its vitals. The party was 
soon en route to the sup lair of the tiger, and had not 
proceeded far before Mr. Strettell suddenly met him taking a 
quiet constitutional. On both sides there was a little awk- 
wardnese at the suddenness of the rencontre, and the tiger was 
rather put out of countenance by tae hunter’s steady survey 


‘| of him, but before he had time to resolve what was the ‘cor- 


rect thing’ to do in the novel situation, Mr. Strettell had 
brought his piece to the ‘ bear’ and given him a two ouncer, 


] immediately under the eye, which completely smashed the 


upper jaw, and even scattered ments of it about the spot, 
but the beast effected a retreat, and night coming on the party 
returned to camp. The following morning they were again 
a-field, eager to try conclusions with their now disabled foe, 


| and on reaching the spot found that he had ensconced himself 


in a derse jungle of Kaku , close to where he had been 
hit. His Fam - indicated the spot, but there was no drivio 

him out. The two sahibs consequently took their rifles an, 

repared to crawl into bis lair, rather roping than c 
their way, the grass and jungle was so dense and tall. In- 
deed, they crawled into « pool of blood without seeing it, but 
the tiger had decamped, having probably heard or seen them 
coming. The jangle beyond was now beaten up, and ina 
few minutes the puggees found the prints of the animal’s feet, 
and following these up, at a smart pace, the was soon 
seen cooling himselfin a jheel within # hun ards of 
them. When—ob! for the courage of the matchlockmen— 
im one instant Strettell and Ponsonby were left alone, even 
the coolies abequatulating with the guns! Mr. Strettell for- 
tunately snatched a little breech-loader from one of them, and 
with this, taking advantage of the cover, he stole up to within 





White. Black, 
5 KttoK R38 
6 KttoK 2 | 6 BtoQ Kt5ch 
TQ KttoBs 7 Castles 
8 es &e., 
But he was soon convinced that the Reotening attitude of the 








two hostile Bishops he a too formidable. 
r 1 sa 


(6) The Schachzeitung dthe position after Bla ck’s 
ith move, similar to 8 variation in the Scotch Gambit 4 in 
which White has already the King’s Knight in the field, and iaas 
also castled. 

White. Black, 
1PtoK4 1PtoK4 
2KttoK BS 2KtwQBs 
8 PtoQ4 3 P tks P 
4BtoQB4 4 BtoQ Kt5ch 
guages a Pie ker 

t 
7B tks P 7BtoK Beq &.,, 

Buta cannot well be made, since White in the .Dan- 

ish two moves short, et 


\twenty yards of the tiger, and dro 


iy ila ‘time the 
well-directed sh behind the shoulder. By 
runaways, audiog they were not pursued, had ventured back 
again, and as the beast rolled over in the water, a hundred 
bullets came whizzing through the air from all directions, 
striking the branches of the trees overhead, ploughing up the 
| ground, ricocheting over the jheel, in fact going anywhere 
| rather than in the direction RA nary the pe 
through a puggee’s pu, J e was sca large 
as the former one, wontaring 12ft. 2in. over all.” 


| Onoss-Brep Honey Bars.—A very important paper was 
| read at the last meeting of the Entomological Society of Lon- 
don by Mr. J. Lowe, of Edinburgh ; one of the most scientific 
and exact apiarians of the present day. 

The object of the investigations described was to test the 
teuth of Dzierzoon’s statement, that the 


Fo ied A mos 
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MANY A FAMILY 


Could dispense with one servant by using Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap and some good Wringer. No washboard is needed with 
this soap, nor will it injure the most delicate fabric. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the toach, gives it a 








brilliant glossi in app , sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, i it, and an lied article for 





its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 

THOMPSON'S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 

F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


ind sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
85 cents and 75 cents per bottle. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU 


Is a certain cure for diseases of the 


BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WEAK- 
NES, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


and all diseases of the 
URINARY ORGANS, 


whether existing in 
MALE OR FEMALE, 
from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 
HOW LONG STANDING. 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, C ption or Insanity may 
ensue, Uur Flesh and slood are supported from these 
sources, and the 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
and - of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. > 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of 18 years, prepared by 
H, T. HELMBOLD, ‘ 
DRUGGIST, 
594 Broadway, New York, an: 
104 Bouth 10th Street, 
Sold by all Draggists. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to AmmnicaN Szwina Macuies at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tus Hows Macurne Co., 

ELIAS HOWE, Jxz., Pres. 

Manuf and sole Propri: of the Howe Sewing Machines. 

699 BROADWAY, New York. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 
and odoar, free from all injurious properties, and immediate in 
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THE ALBION, 





THE 
GREAT AMERICAN 


Established 1861, 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers of 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tur Gagat American Tua Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price, 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. - 

lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. - 

24. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th, On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HB PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these micut profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club, The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts hiatal ona 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate es, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to * on delivery.” 

For manner of get up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
nls paper March 0th} . . 

After the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great AmeRican Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 

tting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 

ouse stores to our warehouses. 


TEA CO. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet tne wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 

1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 
Mt 70c. Se best $1 per Ib. 
per Ib. 
OOLONG [Black], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green |, be., We., #1 00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib, 
=e B AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1 25, dest $1.50, 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85¢., best 40c, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- ‘ use kee . » and conte oO use 
large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article b using 
our — and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 


. Coates can save from 50c. to $i per lb. by purchasing their 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No, 81 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET, 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 


und. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “prancums” of 


the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 
P.8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, yy, CLUBBING together, they can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anp 88 VESEY STREET. 


Post-Orrice Box No. 5,643 Naw Yorx Cxrrx, 


INSURANCE. 





THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS President. 





B. W. McORBADY, M D., 
Dr. GHO. T. B. OT, Jun., Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 

thew Mitche Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomso 
W. A. Brewer, Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 
George Griswold, Geo. N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Thomas H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, 
Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, . H. Ludington, 
George Newbold, Levi P Morton, Robert Bowne, 
John Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’! L. McOready, 
A F. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott, Jr., Wm. Lintz, 
Thomas Hope, Abiel A. Jer. C, Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, 

. W. Bonney, Merritt Trimbl Newel C. Hall, 

. Randolph, George A. Rob Henry P. Ross, 
Frederick W. 5 rt R. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 
Henry 8wift, James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Stock of .-- $125,000, 
Assets «=== +s == = = mearly $1,000,000. 
Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Intereet on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive ali the profits. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFBITED. 
Premiums Receivable in Cash, 
WHICH I8 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 





DOBBINS 
ELECTRIC SOAP, 


SAVES TIME, 
SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES MONEY, 
SAVES WOMEN. 
IT WILL NOT HARM THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC. 
It is a great 
DOMESTIC BLESSINC. 





WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
DELAPIERRE, KE:TH & Co., 
No, 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





GROCERS KEEP IT. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRALED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 
Both are prepared souueting rules of Pharmacy and Chem 
istry, and are the most active that can be made, 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

PREPARED OLL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 











“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 
I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Ot this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes In the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
ennual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successfal for the first’ six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
Sewp on CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 

explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, ’ 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. firet and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
fie INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ofttice, 114 Broadwnuy. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Imstitute, 3d Avenue, 





[DNooRPORATED 1823] 

Oash Capital, - - - --------- = $500,000 00. 
Surplus, - --------------- $266,057 77 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... ..$755,057 77 

perty against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 

Policiee toohed “and Losses ia at the of the Comreuy. 
at ite various Agencies’ in the principal cities in the Uuited 
JAMES W. OTIS, President 


R. W. BLEECKER, F. 


J. GRISWOLD, 








EL AU ANGELIQUE. 

te BEST END MOST PLEAstNG TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCOE to the Breath, 


only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 





notice to the fact that our Vi Btreet: 
Street—LARGR DOUBLE pec 


‘HG ia a on Bland $8 Vesey; orORm. Med 
‘a; 7 
Moy Ww. 
4 — 


CAUTION. 

tor d the publi 
age nit a new an dagerous linitation offered to them dere 
se aw 


dent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVEL OF PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 

extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 

anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 

the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 

all Druggists and Perfumers, Price $1 per bottleeach. Sent 

express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


HELMBOLD’S +XTRACT BUCHO and Improvep Ross 
Wasu cures secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties, 


JOSBPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or iptive 
TRADE maRK:| GILLOTT Name and 4 
WARRANTED, nating Nahiver, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
302—4a04—170—351, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S, 
y —An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! (ow York) at General Term, January, 1867, 
yy others of the NUMBER 303. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, 
98 John St.. N, ¥.' 


ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIiONS, of both 
sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract bucuu. It will give brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep weil. 


SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by Hetmsoip’s 
Extract Bucav. 








against the use 
HuNKY OWEN, 
Sole Agent 

















For ale by al] Druggists. 
TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM- 


EDIES for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use HsLMBoLp’s 
Extract Bucuu anD IMPROVED Rosz Wasa. 


JOHN SLATE 








KR 

Ne, 290 BROADWAY 
N. E. Corner of Reade Street, New YoRk. 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Buots 

and shoes of his own manufacture; also, [ rted English 

Shoes, | Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball » at reason- 

able prices. 


FOR NON-RETENTION orn INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri- 
tation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder, or kidneys, 
di of the p glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
a or brick dust deposits, and all di of the bladder, 
idneys and dropsical swellings, 














Use HELMBOLD’s Fiurp Extract Bucuv. 
ME HORACE WATERS G&@anD, UVARE 
iy PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET OB 


and —— 
GANS, wholesale and retail, to let; and rent allowed if 
Monthly payments received for the same. Seco: 
from $60 to 


F and Warerooms, way. Cash 
hand Planos. Pianostunedand repaired = HOKAC 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU gives health and vigour to 
the frame and bloom to the pallid check. Debility is accom- 
panied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is sub- 
mitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 


HvLLOWAY’= PILLS AND OLIN TMENT.— 
Cancer,—The days of “ brilliant operations’ are no more » The- 
discovery of Holioway’s Ointment dispensed with the ity 
of the lsnife, which frequently cudangered the life of the patient. 
Thousands of females have veen cured of caucer in the breast by 
the medicating action of the Ointment, and their lives spared to 














ee es Keddy hth ak: gered | 
an perceptibly 
give a ‘The Pills arity. the blood 
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FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








Joszrn U. Orvis, President. Joun T. Hix, Cashier 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
rmment Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
B63 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
Writ A. Kose, George A, FELLows, 
Tuomas A. Vrsz, JR., AnDREW J. Woop, 
Groree A. WICKS, Cas. MInzEs 
BarnethL, SOLo Mon, J. O. WHITEHOUSE, 
Joszrn U, Orvis. 
Receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, one Banks, In 
surance Companies, Merchants and Business = enerally. 
Revenue stamps su} pplied, $20 with 4 per !cent. nt. discount, $100 
with 434, and $1 4% per cent. discount. 
i... STATES FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
red at any bank free of charge a pmo not less than 
$1100. “COIN yy Le ade, : 3 Se sohes of $80: 
'e-cen’ eces 0! three-cen jeces 
- a ERNMENT STOCKS 
Bought and Sold. Accounts its kept in Gold, if desired, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES 
Bought and supplied to 


ta” Collection made on the most favourable terms. 
DERRICK, FELGEMAKER & C0.’S 


Portable Pipe Organs. 








The first and only manufacturers in the United States of a 


PORTABLE PIPE ORCAN 
For Oburches, sate Lecture Rooms, tchools and 
Parlors. 

These ns are now acknowledged to be pre-eminently for 
rior to any Reed or Cabinet Organ ever manufactured, both for 
their sweetness and volume of tone, a8 well as their elasticit 
touch, and ada wr for vocal \accompani iments; to w ich 
fact the most inent Organists and the Profession have tes- 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS, 

A liberal discount made to the CLERGY, CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, LODGES and TEACHERS. Descriptive Catalogues 
—containing testimonials—with coloured plates, mailed free to 
- ay a, jpecifications for large Organs furnished on appli- 
cation by m 

MANUFACTORY: 8, 10 and 12 Clinton &treet, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

WHo.esaLe Depot anp WaREROOMS, 
5 Clinton Place, Eighth Street, New York. 


CHARLES B. DERBY, Agent. 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This is % mestion which the rr has a right to ask, and it 
has also a rig to expect a candi htforward and satisfac- 
=~ reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, from 
the y of th who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 
en prone lg witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
er oy relieve in ‘tion, 
Allay the symptoms o oe 
Regulate the ow of the bil ~" 
e, 


ou cl ule the ne of head 
uillize the nervous system, 











fone orate the weak, 

ote ie healt perspiration. 

Mitigate the of rheumatism, 
Neutralize in the stomach, 

Cleanse and tone the bowels, 

Cheer the di 8p! 

Assist = — 

Operate — on the kidne 
urify all ™ 

Keep the brain cool and clear, 


And corrects promptly and without necessitating a ay deen a « 


tion of the o avocations of life, all those mino 


f the bod when negl too often. lead 
Sisorders of a fa chnsester. = r ‘we 
Those who have tested the p’ on in their own 
Nye LA dL are o} kay ae vf its 


erits, and the above summary is sim; 
-_—Bentos f of their testimony, Sovastin o neies of about Soong: 


MANUFACTURED OLY BY 
TARRANT & OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. Y,. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME . 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, i it, and an qualled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


and sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and 75 cents fms bottle. m— 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1867. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Astor House, Eopepeien H 
Brevoort Hous Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Ho Everett House, 
BOSTON, MASS. - 
Revere House, Tremont House, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
{CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Spencer House. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tremont House. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Planter’s Hotel. 
SUSEAES, —— 
Biddle House, House. 
MONTREAL, aa 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. bs 


QUEBEC, CANAD 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 


TORONTO, CANADA, 
Queen’s Hotel. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel, 
LONDON, CANADA, 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, 
Russell House. 

, WEST POINT, N.Y 
Cozzens Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glean House, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 

Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 

LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Sherman House, 





FRESH | TMPrORes TiO 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
SILK s 
In THE 

RICHEST DESIGNS Sy 


aND 
NEWEST COL OURINGS. 
The most elegant ever imported. 
Also 
A FEW 
EMBROIDERED SILK ROBES, 
MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., My 
BroaDway AnD 10TH STREET. s 


PARASOL DBEBPARTMBNT. ‘ 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Have just received 
FROM PARIS 
A CHoIoN ASSORTMENT 
or 
IVORY HANDLES 
Richly Carved, 
Suitable for fine lace Parasols, 


FINE 


BROADWAY & OTH 8T. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 





or 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS 
WHITE AND FANCY CLOAKINGS, 
ASTRACHANS, PLUSHES, 
FRENCH CASSIMERES, 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH TWEEDS. 


aLso a 
VELVETEENS IN ALL COLOURS 
FOR 

WALKING SUITS, SACQUES, &c. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and 10th Street. 


TO HOUSEKEEPER S.,: 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


A LARGE LOT 
or 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 
CONSISTING OF 
LINEN DAMASKS, DAMASE, 
TABLE CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 
SHEETING PILLOW AND SHEETING LINEN 
TOWELS AND TOWELING, 
{MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS AND BLANKETS» 
At Popular Prices. 





Are now offering 





For all the purposes of a Laxative Medici 


Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever any before so universally 
adopted into use, in every country and 
among all classes, as this mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
cured them; those = have not, know 












4 lbion, 


A Weekly News Saturda: in 
od City of Kew ow Terabe tovetet ——. -” 





it cures their neighbors and friends, 
and all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails Le my y fault or neglect ms 
its composition. We have t d fem 

cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints. + a 
such cures are known in pony neighbourhood, and we need not 
publish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climr .tes 
containin; a calomel nor any deleterious , they m ay mre 
taken with safety by anybody. Their sugar coa! ing preserves 
them ever fresh and makes them pleasant to — while being 


tity. vegetable no harm can arise from their use in aysy quan- 








ey operate by their powerful influence on the in‘ernal vis- 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it =° healtb y action— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
pas of the body, restoring their action to health, and 


following complaints, w! _ these Pills mepidly 
ae spe 


— to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
For Liver Comataens > its | See 


Fated 

fous Headache, Si naatites er 

Green Sickness, Billous yoo a Bilious Fev. 
ey should be leddewty taken for each case, to correc’ 

the Tisessed action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

a. 2 ee or but one mild dose is 


aor or Atheumatism, am Gravel, Palptention 
of the Heart, Pain in the Side, Back and Loins, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, to change tne 
or are action ot the system. With such change those com- 


For Dropey and Dropsical Swellings they should be 
taken in large and frequent doses to produce the effect of a 


uappression a e dose should be taken as it produ- 
oe ee Ln. ty 
a Dinner take one or two IPills to promote di- 


gestion and relieve the stomach. 
occasional dose stimulates the stomach and bowels into 
healthy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 


Hence it is often advan oy no 
exists, ate aeeee a Se 
these Pills makes better, their cleans- 


from 
ead pate oF wry ng in ato. 
DR. J. O, AYER, & OO., Practical Chemists. 





For Bale by all Droggists, 





= fold by all Drvggiste everywhere, 


Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


rigin o} 
Minute directions are fic in the wrapper on me — for the | By 


vtlecem 
Languor and Loss vot a Appetite, they should be taken " 


t | Witxrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW Ww 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This oJd established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 19 Cents Weekly. 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


aeons OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 


at bb eg a age tens Sn | et MOR 
first 0 "disease. Knicut’s LOKD NELSON 





Wanpasrorpe’s FLORE W WORLD ALE, 


AND 
es € Niagara, from an original drawing made 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
on @ paste board roller, Price $2 each. 


S.--STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
with 
Tete it any Albion Rngraving to getter up. 
a Soo an tn Engraving to each Subscriber. 


tect Fine Sea —— x 


+ the reaid, 


ta Tus is served by carri 
beta in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 








WILLIAM H. MORRELL, Proprietor 





te ouag ne A 


rad > 


— 











«3 Lbs. 








